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Announcement of ‘Publication 


The the School, and the Community 


| By INEZ N. McFEE 


Deals with the physical, the mental and the moral training of the child. 

Presents a variety of suggestions, helps and recreations which will make the 
study of the common branches more interesting. 

Has little to do with theory—psychology is not even mentioned. 

Points the way simply and definitely to everyday, commonsense practice. 

Treats in a helpful manner nature study, agriculture and home science—subjects 
that are the bugaboo of many teachers. 


Unifies the work of the school and the home. 

Makes the school a community center and a stimulating source for clear think- 
ing, good farming and right living. 

Contains practical discussions of school government, the conducting of 


recitations, the awakening of community interest in school and better rural living 
generally. 


Instantly available for the teacher’s desk through its index. 
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October 3, 1918 


The Bureau of Educational Experiments 


Announces the following publications: 


On the National Emergency in Education: 


THE CREATIVE IMPULSE IN IN- 
DUSTRY, by Helen Marot. Published 


by the E, P. Dutton Company, 1918 . = $1.50 
Bulletin VII. Camp — a Farm 
Cadet Experiment . 10c 


For the Children’s Year: 
On Play and Play Equipment 


Bulletin I. Playthings 
II. Animal Families in the 
Schools. 10c 
VIII. Catalogue of sited Bquip- 
ment. 


On 


Bulletin III. The Play School : ; 10c 


IV. The Children’s School, 
Teachers College Play- 
ground, the Gregory 


School 10c 
V. The Stony Ford School, 
The Home School . ‘ 10c 


also: 
Bulletin IX. A Classified Bibliography, 
of Psychological Tests. 
Complete to June 1, 1918 . 25¢ 


ADDRESS: 


Bureau of Educational Experiments 


16 West 8th Street, New York 


A NEW BOOK FOR JUNIOR” 


HIGH SCHOOLS 
Science for Beginners 


By DELOS FALL, Albion College, Michigan 


Nearly 400 Pages Price $1.28 


The only book which does not try to 
teach all the matter of science, but does 
teach the method of science, which is 
more important. 


The presentation is clear and the language and ideas 
are easy for the pupils who will use it. 

Its subject matter is related to the life of the child; 
is interesting, useful, and important in itself; and 
gives the fund amental conceptions of nature that 
are needed for satisfactory progress in any syn- 
thetic science. 

The book is interestingly written and attractively 
and amply illustrated with 231 realistically drawn 
pictures instead of diagrams. 

It is intended to arouse the enthusiasm and interest 
of the pupil as well as to give him instruction. 

An examination of the book will convince you of 
the truth of these statements. 


Exclusively Exclusively 
adopted by the it adopted by the 
State of Kansas : y State of Utah 


WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
Also Dallas, Kansas City, Atlanta, and Manila 


MODERN ARITHMETIC 


cA NEW SERIES BY 


BRUCE M. WATSON and CHARLES E. WHITE 


This series makes available for every school the best methods 


and material 
comparison with respect to 


for the study of Modern Arithmetic. 


It challenges 


1, Thoroughness in Fundamentals. 
2. Choice of Applications. 


3. Simplification of Processes. 

4. Problems from Real Life. 

5. Continuity of Plan. 

6. Recognition of Differences in Ability of Children. 


MODERN PRIMARY ARITHMETIC ‘ viili+252 pages 
MODERN INTERMEDIATE ARITHMETIC . vi+252 pages 
MODERN ARITHMETIC FOR UPPER GRADES. ..__s—viii+252 pages 


D. C. HEATH © CO., Publishers 


Boston New York Chicago Atlanta 


San Francisco 
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SCIENCE TEACHING 


THE COLLEGE AND THE SCHOOL 


BY JOHN C. PACKARD 
Brookline, Mass. 


{We have culled 


some of the most suggestive sentences in a very remarkable paper read in February, 


1918.—Editor.] 


The high school teacher thinks of his school 
as a place where the boy or girl entrusted to 
his care is to be prepared for life, to take his 
place, shortly, in the great world of art and in- 
dustry as an important factor, a useful and 
happy citizen. With this end in view the sci- 
ence courses of the school, in common with the 
other courses, must be so shaped as to enable 
the student, so far as may be, to take imme- 
diate advantage of his surroundings upon the 
completion of his academic career, whether that 
career be long or short. The content of any 
course, as well as the entire curriculum, must 
be so adjusted that at any point in his career 
the student will feel that thus far the training 
received has been distinctly worth while, and 
may be inspired with an earnest desire to go 
farther along the same line. In planning each 
course in the curriculum it is necessary to see 
that the most important subject shall come 
first, in order that the boy who leaves school 
early may not miss the essential thing. Apply 
this to the course in science. 

Biology, covering the elements of plant and 
animal life, including the elements of human 
anatomy and physiology, should be placed in 
the first vear. This science should be applied 
largely to agriculture, hygiene, sanitation, and 
the preparation of food. How the human body 
is nourished and properly cared for should be 
the main topic. 

The essentials of home sanitation, the pvin- 
ciple of balanced rations, and the care of chil- 
dren should be taught to boys and girls alike. 
Our food supply, its sources, its preparation, its 
conservation and its distribution, is a subject 
that will open up wide botany and 
zoology, while at the same time keeping clearly 
in view the practical needs of every-day life. 
hustling just now in a mad 
the entire nation in the 
space of a few weeks, up to a practical under- 
these selfsame subjects. 


vistas in 


How we = are 
scramble to educate 
standing Ought not 
these fundamentally important subjects to have 
been the common theme of the high schools of 
luring all these vears that we have 
devoting to the 
Latin and algebra: 


our countr' 


been religiously intensive study 


of French, 


A close connection should be maintained with 
the domestic science department, the physical 
training department, and the public health de- 
partment. The eyes, ears, nose and throat 
of the pupil should be as interesting to the 
teacher of biology as the anatomy of an earth- 
worm or the habits of a sea-urchin. Along this 
line research laboratories can help greatly by 
giving definite and authoritative answers to cer- 
tain fundamental and vital questions. 

Practical results are what we are after. 
subject of biology must function 
life or it is not worth teaching. 

“What about the cultural side of the subject? 
Is not the life more than food and the body 
than raiment?” I would have the boy and the 
girl able to identify the common trees, the 
flowers of the wayside, and, if possible, a rea- 
sonable number of birds. I would do my level 
best, also, to cultivate in his soul a deep love 
for the beauty and the wonder of Nature as 
expressed in the plant and animal world. But 
I would also try to remember that he must be 
made physically fit if he is ever to enjoy any- 
thing. 

The second year should be devoted to the in- 
tensive study of geography, or-man in relation 
to his environment. 

The third year should be given up to a study 
of physics, or man in control of the forces of 
nature. Machines and their use, with a study 
of the principles underlying their construction 
and operation, should be the chief topic. How 
does the thing work? How much ean it do? 
What is it good for? are the live questions con- 
cerning every important machine. And _ these 
questions should be the basis of discussion by 
teacher and pupil. 


The 
in everyday 


Efficiency is the final word. 

A somewhat closer analysis of physical law 
and the discovery of fundamental principles by 
the process of induction may now be expected 
of the older pupils; but too much stress must 
not be laid upon mathematical analysis and the 
automatic use of formulz or the boy 
plain, and rightly, that he cannot s 
for the 


Principles 


will 
ee the 


com- 
town 
houses. 

first and 
or applications first and 


applications afterwards, 
principles afterwards, 
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is a much mooted question. It has never been 
satisfactorily answered. The truth is that there 
should be a constant interplay of thought be- 
tween the fundamental principles and their im- 
portant applications in every-day life, turning 
sometimes in one direction and sometimes in 
the other. The chief danger is that we get too 
far away from the pupil’s native interest and 
think of him as an automaton set to study the 
subject of physics for the sake of a possible 
college entrance examination, without reference 
to the immediate application of the subject to 
the world about him. The boy has a right to 
hear about the submarine, the automobile, the 
wireless telegraph, and the telephone, as_ well 
as the law of mixtures and the formulas for 
falling bodies. 

The subject must be made to function in 
daily life, as well as to fit for college. 

The cultural end can be served by a study of 
the heroes of the subject and their eager search 
for the truth. 

The fourth year is to be assigned to chemis- 
try, or the composition of matter. The ele- 
ments and their combination for the benefit oi 
man is the main topic. Since the pupil is now 
older and able to handle theory to better ad- 
vantage, and since the materials to be handled 
come in smaller quantities and are more easily 
manipulated, the pupil can, therefore, be more 
easily set at work to investigate for himself, 
and the inductive method can be emphasized. 
Too much theory, however, may kill interest 
in the subject. Equations that mean nothing 
in the practical experience of the pupil in the 
laboratory or elsewhere, are of doubtful value. 


The subject should be correlated with the do- 


mestic science department, with the public 
health department, and with affairs of daily 
life. Applications of fundamental principles to 
industrial affairs should be stressed; and _ the 
great industrial shops of the world and _ their 
absolute dependence upon chemistry should be 
kept continually in mind. Synthetic chemistry 
is the great talisman. The cultural side of the 
subject should be placed before the pupils in 
the form of illustrated lectures upon the lives 
of the heroes of the science, beginning with the 
alchemists and ending with some great chemist 
of our own day. 

It should be recognized by every intelligent 
student that the study of science, pure and ap- 
plied, is a matter of vital importance to the wel- 
fare of our nation and the advancement of civi- 
lization. “Illiterate” is the proper word to apply 
to any man or woman of mature years who is 
unread in the fundamental facts of biology, 
physics, chemistry and astronomy. 


It must be conceded that science is too big 
a subject to be compressed into the space of a 
single year. The colleges can assist by supply- 
ing teachers who can state the facts of applied 
science in the terms of daily life; by investigat- 
ing and reporting upon real problems affecting 
the health and happiness of the people, and by 
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requiring less of theory and more of application 
from candidates for the Ph.D. degree. 

The latest developments seem to indicate that 
the road to successful laboratory work may 
run along the line of a series of definite “proj- 
ects” to appeal alike to the pupil and to the 
community. 

General science is teaching us the importance 
of laying a foundation early, while the mind is: 
plastic; the necessity, also, of enabling the 
young pupil to see things in the large, details 
to be sketched in later. 

Plans and courses of study must differ with 
the conditions, the end in view and the nature 
of the community, but we can all keep in view 
the general principle that science is mightily 


worth while when properly humanized. The 
science proposed for college entrance should be 
the capstone and not the whole thing. It is. 


entirely inadequate to meet the needs of the boy 
or girl who is not going farther in his science 
training. It is not the kind of science that we 
would like to teach, for it presupposes a degree 
of maturity that has not yet been attained by 
the pupil. It is too far removed from the at- 
mosphere of daily life. We can reach higher 
ground by the aid of the colleges if they will 
pause a moment in their extremely important 
work and help us better to serve the commu- 
nity, while at the same time we are “preparing 
for college.” 


DEMOCRACY NEEDS BEST SCHOOLS 


BY GEORGE D. STRAYER 


Within the past year the American people 
have awakened to a new consciousness of their 
national unity. They have always looked to 
the public schools to lay the foundation upon 
which is based intelligent loyalty to our na- 
tional ideals. Men and women everywhere are 
coming to realize the necessity for strengthen- 
ing our public school system. There is com- 
ing to be a demand that every boy and girl be 
provided with that sort of education which will 
send him or her from school sound physically, 
trained mentally, and grounded in an apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the ideals and_pur- 
poses of our democracy. I confidently believe 
that these ends can be realized only when there 
is a clear recognition of the need for a na- 
tional plan for education and a more generous 
provision in support of public schools. The 
people of the United States have pledged their 
lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor to 
the cause of democracy in the world. If free 
governments are to endure we must establish 
in this country a system of public schools 
which will develop an_ intelligent, law-abiding, 
liberty-loving citizenship. The hope of our hu- 
manity is to be fulfilled in the lives of the chil- 
dren who are even now in our public schools. 
—New York Times. 
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WHY TEACHING IS NOT HONORED MORE 


BY WILLIAM MCANDREW 


The considerable traces of contempt which still float as a dampening fog over teaching 
in some towns are not emanations from teaching, itself, which is by nature warm, sunny and 
radiant, but are chilly humors generated by clammy persons who go about this cheerful busi- 
ness in a cold-blooded way practicing littleness, conceit, selfishness, laziness and fear. A whin- 
ing teacher is a menace. She not only retards children but she cheapens the profession for all 


of us. When examiners realize that spirit is as essential in a school as in an army; 


when a 


grouch can be expelled as easily as an immoral person from the ranks of teaching- because just 
as dangerous; when, to teach, one must be generous, companionable, unselfish and broad, you 


will never see the business contemned. 


a 


, 


AUTHORS WHO ARE A PRESENT DELIGHT 


WILLIAM STANLEY BRAITHWAITE 
BY NATHAN HASKELL DOLE 


William Stanley Braithwaite, in his character 
as Guardian Angel of the Paradise of Poets, 
bears no flaming sword; it is easy to get by 
him. I do not know whether guardian angels 
have authority delegated them by Reverendissi- 
mus Potentissimusque Imperator Chronos to 
give the accolade, but Braithwaite, in the gen- 
erous kindness of his heart, assumes it, and 
their names are posted high on the Hall of 
Fame conducted by the Boston Transcript. It 
is a dangerous responsibility—for the guardian 
angel—for Imperator Chronos has a queer habit 
of reversing judgments, and those that go in 
first sometimes are afterwards lost in the 
jungle, having wandered far from the Tree of 
the Knowledge of Men. It stands to the 
critic’s credit, however, to have swung his blaz- 
ing sword widely enough to attract the atten- 
tion of a generation which was fast forgetting 
that the Paradise of Poets still existed. For 
this noble exercise he deserves the gratitude of 
his day and generation, to say nothing of the 
world to come. 

He has put his name, as editor, on a consid- 
erable number of excellently-balanced collec- 
tions of poetry, past and contemporary, begin- 
ning with “The Book of Elizabethan Verse,” 
published more than a dozen years ago; “The 
}ook of Georgian Verse” (1908), “The Book 
of Georgian Verse” (1909); “The Anthology of 
Leaves and Branches,” and annual anthologies, 
growing out of his résumés of the whole field 
of American magazine poetry—no, not exactly 
the whole field, either, for the Atlantic Monthly 
was always omitted, and many magazines were 
perhaps necessarily ignored. He has also re- 
viewed many volumes, with a tendency to say 
agreeable things, probably appreciated by the 
gens irritabile vatum. It really makes mighty 
little difference how books are received by con- 
temporary critics, unless, as in the case of By- 
ron, adverse judgment stimulates the fire of 
creation. Nine hundred and ninety-nine out of 
a thousand are destined, anyway, to go water- 
logged and sink in the stream of oblivion. — If 
they have any marked value, if they are ahead 
of their day, they will be caught up on some 


fisherman’s hook fifty or a hundred years af- 
terwards, and, unless hopelessly decayed, will be 
set to floating again. Lucky is the poet who is 
remembered by even one brief lyric or by a 
single line, even if it be remembered anony- 
mously ! 

Mr. Braithwaite has not contented himself 
with publishing only anthologies; he inaugu- 
rated a Magazine of Poetry; but like almost all 
such ventures it was a seven-months child, _ if 
not literally, yet practically. It was not very 
attractively printed, and if anything is axiom- 
atic, it is that two arts must support each 
other; otherwise, like an open fire built of one 
stick, the flame will not burn satisfactorily. A 
magazine of poetry ought to command _hand- 
made paper, sufficiently wasted as to allow good 
wide margins, and the typography should be 
luxurious, without contrasts of poor leading, 
and the poetry should be not only golden, but 
paid for at the highest possible price; and the 
editor should have a plethoric bank account and 
not be, like most poets and poetry editors, 
bothered with a cash tank always down to the 
spigot and only “dreenings” to be coaxed out, 
even if they tip it up and blow through the 
bunghole! 

So sraithwaite’s poverty-stricken-looking 
monthly showed its anaemic quality by appear- 
ing at longer and longer intervals, till at last it 
ceased to breathe, and all the accumulated 
treasures of songs and sonnets and vers libre 
were finally shipped over to the “Magazine of 
Contemporary Verse” in Manhattan, or some 
suburb thereof. 


Braithwaite is himself a poet, but he has only 
one small volume to his account and it bears 
the suggestive title of “The House of Falling 
Eaves.” 

It is to be hoped that the author will not let 
the thorns of criticism grow up too luxuriantly 
and choke the flowers of song. That is the 
tendency, of course, and Mr. Braithwaite’s 
generosity in extending a welcome to the 
400,000 poets and poet-astors, if there are such 
millionaires among them, should be per- 
mitted to dull his reputation as a creator. It 


is nine years since it first appeared. It is time 
Let us cry: “Musician, hail thy- 


for another. 
self!” 
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The title poem of the book is a quartet of 


:sonnets and I am going to reproduce them all, 


for they are worth knowing :— 
THE HOUSE OF FALLING EAVES. 


Off our New Enoland coast the sea tonight 
Is moaning the full sorrow of its heart. 
There is no will to comfort it apart, 
Since moon and stars are hidden from its sight. 
And out beyond the furthest harbor light 
There runs a tide that marks not any chart 
Wherewith man knows the ending and the start 
Of that long voyage in the infinite. 


If change and fate and helpless circumstance 
May bafflle and perplex the moaning sea, 
And day and night in alternate advance 
-Still hold the primal Reasoning in fee, 
Cannot my Grief be strong enough to chance 
My voice across the tide I cannot see? 


Il. 


We go from house to house, from town to town, 
And fill the distance full of smiles and words ; 
We take all pleasure that our strength affords 
And care not if the sun be up or down. 


“The way of it no man has ever known— 


But suddenly there is a snap of chords 
Within the heart that sounds like hollow boards,— 
We question every shadow that is thrown. 


~O to be near when the last word is said ! 

And see the last reflection in the eye— 

For when the word is brought our friend is dead, 
How bitter is the tear that will not dry, 

Because so far away our steps are led 

When Love should draw us close to say good-bye. 


III. 
Four seasons are there to the circling vear : 
Four houses whee the dreams of men abide— . 


The stark and naked Winter without pride, 

The Spring like a young maiden soft and fair; 
“The Summer like a bride about to bear 

The issue of the love she deified ; 

And lastly, Autumn, on the turning tide 

That ebbs the voice of Nature to its bier. 


Four houses with two spacious chambers each, 
Named Birth and Death, wherein Time joys and grieves. 
Is there no Fate so wise enough to teach 

Into which Life enters and retrieves ? 

What matter since his voice is out of reach, 
And Sorrow fills My House of Falling Eaves? 
IV. 

The House of Falling Eaves we entered in— 
He and I—we entered in and found it fair : 

At midnight some one called him up the stair, 
And closed him in the room I could not win 

Now must | go alone out in the din 
Of hurrying davs : for forth he cannot fare 
I must go on with Time, and leave him there 
In Autumn's house where dreams will soon er 


When Time shall close the door unto the 
And open that of \\Vinter’s soon to be. 
And dreams go moving through the ruined 
He who went in comes out a Memory 
From his deep sleep no sound may e’er arouse — 


Phe moaning rain, nor wind-embattled se: 
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One may note a rather large proportion of 
eye-rhymes and other slight faults, so that they 
can hardly be reckoned perfect sonnets; yet 
there are, to counterbalance, a large aspect of 
Grief and a consistent carrying-out of a beauti- 
ful idea, making them notable poems which one 
likes to read again and again. 

I think there is a quite haunting melody jn 
his lyric :— 

A WHITE ROAD. 
A white road between sea and land, 
Nieht and silence on either hand— 
Pointing to some unknown gate 
A white forefinger of fate. 


I follow, I follow—I'll wend 
My way on this road to the end ; 
Silence may kéep to the sea, 
On land no light shines free. 


Bend low, impenetrable sky— 

Through your shades my road runs high; 
It needs no stars to guide,— 

No measuring sea tide. 


I breathe the imperishable breath, 
I trespass the bounds of death— 
For my heart knows all the way 
To the eternal day. 


_ Here is a brief lyric after the manner of 
Shelley and not unworthy of Shelley :— 
HOC ERAT IN VOTIS. 
I'll leap to your desire 
With a flight more swift than light, 
Though your soul should be a fire, 
And mine, a moth in the night. 


I'll leap to your desire 
As the lark does to the sun. 
Though it can fly no higher 
Than the topmost clouds may run, 


I'll leap to your desire— 
And I pray God night and day, 
To set your soul on fire 
And burn my dreams away. 
[hat has genuine passion in it and would 
kindle music, 
I like also:— 
THE HOUSE OF DEATH 
Lo, a house untenanted 
Stands beside the road of Time; 
They who lived there once have fled 


To some other house and clime 


lowers pointing to the sk 


With long shadows on the ground. 
Ney er shade a passer-by, 
Never echo back a sound 
Here is one that Robert Br wning would not 
have been ashamed to write 
SIC VITA 
Heart free, hand 
Blue above ( 
All the we 1 te 
Is a place of 
Sun shine, moon 
Stars 1 l \ 
All into this 
Flowing, flowing wing ! 
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Mind free, steps free, 
Days to follow after, 
Joys of life sold to me 
For the price of laughter. 
Girl’s love, man’s love, 
Love of work and duty, 
Just a will of God’s to prove 
Beauty, beauty, beauty ! 

There is a hint of Browning also, especially 
in the triple internal rhyme, in “A Song of the 
Sixth Month,” which begins :— 

Glad, mad, and a bit sad, too— 

Face o’ the rose in the eye of the sun; 

God has dreamed and his work is done— 

June’s on the world, heigh-ho ! 


See how the greenish shadow raises 
Patterns on the-sun’s flood of golden blazes 
Round a pink, slim girl knee-deep in daises. 


Mr. Braithwaite is very fond of “dreams”; 
they keep recurring in his poems. One lyric is 
addressed to “Madame of Dreams.” think 
“Lady of Dreams” would have had a pleasanter 
suggestion; but the wide culture of the hospit- 
able friend is very cleverly hinted in his sug- 
gestion that 

She has known all the world’s great tragedies— 

Was at the ruin of Troy and Actium, 
And her deep heart holds many memories 
That are the ghosts of countless aching sighs 
Dead lovers uttered ere their lips grew dumb. 


She seems so old from her experience— 

With Egypt’s queen she sailed along the Nile— 
She heard Demosthenes’ great eloquence— 

Saw Camelot melt ‘neath Arthur’s smile. 


And what a graceful ending :— 

But Time has dealt with her as with the sea, 

Whereon it leaves not any scars or seams;..... 

Beauty and Youth have crowned Madame of Dreams. 

Another of his poems is called 
herd of the Flock of Dreams’; in another he 
tells how he “was captive to a dream”; in 
“Love Leads Home” he tells us that “Youth 
went from us long ago, fading like a dream”; 
in another, in which he tenderly consecrates 
himself as the wooer of Beauty, he says :— 


“The Shep- 


And it shall nevermore be truly said 
The glory of this world hath passed away ; 
Ah, no! the heart of dreams shall raise its head 
And Poesy again will hold her sway. 

In the very next one, a song, “Today and 
Tomorrow.” recurs “the heart of dreams,” and 
We gather the harvest of dreams and we store them 

Deep down in our hearts for the hunger that craves 
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When springtime and summer,—the laughter that bore- 
them 


Sails away like a ship that we watch on the waves— 
a poem somewhat reminiscent of Swinburne.. 
In the next one again, “Late August,” 
Love so swift to up and follow 
The season’s fugitive, 
If thou must, make rapture hollow, 
But leave me dreams to live. 
In the next one still again, ‘““Malaguefia,’— 
But the many stars that whisper 
In the night, 


And the fragrant winds that lisper 
Through the day 
In the music of my dreams have learned to play,. 
Malaguefia, Malaguejfia ! 
(By the way, “lisper” as a verb is a sheer in- 
vention and scarcely justified by the need of a 
rhyme for “whisper.””) There are “dreams” re-- 
curring in no less than forty-four of the sixty- 
three titles; the volume might have been en- 
titled “A Book of Dreams.” At least fourteen 
of the poems are addressed to friends or are: 
dedicated to friends, and all of them betray 
sraithwaite’s lovable character and gentleness; 
his nature shines through them, and in spite of 
his over-cultivation of “dreams,” he is very 
much awake to all the aspects of living nature, 
not minutely like Madison Cawein, but rather 
in their symbolical character. 


THE FAITH WE HOLD 


BY HAROLD MARSHALL 
Editor, Universalist Leader 

We see the menace of the hour. We feel its 
tragedy in our hearts. Unceasing waves of 
gray beat upon our brothers of the spirit, in- 
creasingly upon our sons of the flesh. When 
the passion for power can no longer drive to 
death this storm will cease, but our long vic- 
tory will not be won. 

This is a struggle for the soul of man. The 
forgotten brutalities of tooth and claw, the an- 
cient barbarisms of torture, the long paganisms 
of the sword, are roaring and shrieking that we 
are only creatures of the earth. 

Though they slay us, we hold our faith that 
we are sons of God. We hold our faith that 
the God in man shall conquer the beast man 
was. We hold our faith that the soul of man 
is greater than anything that can happen to it. 
We hold our faith in tomorrow. 

So we will work in darkness, sacrifice without 
seeing, die in the night if need be, knowing it 
will yet be day. 


? 


We believe in teaching Art for use. This is cur creed. The pupils must feel that every 


time they hang a picture, change the furniture in a rcom, choose a coat or buy a hat or a tie, 


an artistic decision is made. They must feel that Art is a real and vital thing, and that a sense 


of beauty is as necessary to the good citizen as a sense of morality —James [arton Haney. 
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THE LAWRENCE PLAN 


[ Editorial. 


“The Lawrence Plan for Education in Citi- 
zenship,” edited by John J. Mahoney, principal 
of the Lowell State Normal School, and Harry 
Harmon Chamberlin, Worcester, educational 
‘director for Massachusetts division of the Na- 
tional Security League, and “The Need of a 
Positive Program,” by Albert Bushnell Hart of 
Harvard, are pamphlets issued by the National 
‘Security League, 19 West 44th Street, New 
York, and may be had for the asking. They 
-are of inestimable service in the great drive for 
Americanization. 

Superintendent Bernard M. Sheridan of Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, has achieved unsurpassed 
results in the Americanization of a variety of 
people who have been in America a short time. 
John J. Mahoney, who is most closely associ- 
ated with Mr. Sheridan in this notable patriotic 
-service, was at one time principal of the most 
important elementary school in Lawrence, and 
was in closest touch with the children of these 
‘foreign homes. 

The Lawrence Plan for Education in Citizen- 
ship is an effort to solve the problem of mak- 
ing the schools a force for patriotism. It is 
carried on by a combination of three educa- 
tional bodies: The School Committee of Law- 
rence, Massachusetts, which supplies — the 
teachers, the group of children, and the place 
and means of teaching; the State Normal 
School at Lowell, Massachusetts, which fur- 
nishes expert guidance and supervisors, with 
the sanction of the State Board of Education 
‘of Massachusetts, which gives permission for 
the part-time service of certain teachers of the 


Lowell Normal School: the Educational De- * 


partment of the National Security League, 
which furnishes funds for the extra expense of 
‘the plan. 

The Lawrence Plan was born of belief that 
‘every school boy and school girl in the country 
‘ought to know. and appreciate the privileges 
and duties of being a good American. 

The plan will be applied to an elementary 
school in Lawrence with fourteen hundred pu- 
pils and forty teachers. They do not propose 
to substitute a new curriculum for that in com- 
mon use; but they hope to permeate every 
course of study with loyalty to American ideals. 
This emphasis on training for citizenship will 
involve no radical reorganization of the school 
as now conducted. It will give new life and 
meaning to the everyday work of the school. 

The school that teaches the principles of de- 
mocracy should be itself. a democracy. The 


child learns how to be a good citizen by being 
a good citizen. The life of the school should 
give free play to common interest and common 
action for the common good. It must train in 
initiative, in self-control, in respect for liberty 
under law. 


The Lawrence Plan lays special stress on the 
necessity of Education in Citizenship because of 
the present crisis. The struggle between De- 
mocracy and Autocracy—between Prussia and 
Civilization—is the greatest struggle between 
the forces of good and evil that the world has 
ever known. There will still be Huns after the 
war. Therefore, it behooves us now as never 
before to light the fire of American patriotism 
in the heart of every American child, as a bea- 
con to the nations till the end of time. 

The Lawrence Plan applies certain cardinal 
principles which should become a second nature 
to every American pupil. 

The good citizen knows America for the land 
of opportunity. He believes in hard work and 
reverences honest labor. He knows he is free 
to bring out the best that is in him, materially 
and spiritually, provided he does not encroach 
on the rights of others. He realizes that for 
him every right has a corresponding duty and 
every privilege a corresponding obligation. He 
knows that the highest spiritual development 
must bring to “men’s business and bosoms” a 
high regard for their fellow men and the spirit 
of service and of sacrifice for them and_ for 
their country. 

The good citizen has an abiding faith in 
American democracy. He believes in obedience 
to law. He believes in majority rule as a car- 
dinal principle of democracy. He believes (1) 
in the American representative form of govern- 
ment, and therefore (2) in a wise choice of cap- 
able leaders. He regards public office as a 
public trust. He is never “agin the govern- 
ment,” except for the sake of helpful criticism. 
He recognizes (1) that democracy, like all hu- 
man institutions, has its faults, and (2) that 
only by constant vigilance can American democ- 
racy be preserved. 

As he grows in years and experience the 
principles of American democracy to 
have for him a sacred meaning. He loves his 
country. He would fight for her as he would 


defend the honor of his mother or his wife or 


his children. He will gladly lay down his life 
that she may live. 


STARS 


Teach me your mood, O patient stars, 
Who climb each night the ancient sky, 
Leaving on space no shade, no stars, 
No trace of age, no fear to die. 


—Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
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THE WHITE HOUSE, 
WASHINGTON. 


AGAIN THE GOVERNMENT COMES TO THE PEO- 
PLE OF THE COUNTRY WITH THE REQUEST THAT 
THEY LEND THEIR MONEY, AND LEND IT UPON A 
MORE LIBERAL SCALE THAN EVER BEFORE, IN OR- 
DER THAT THE GREAT WAR FOR THE RIGHTS OF 
AMERICA AND THE LIBERATION OF THE WORLD 
MAY BE PROSECUTED WITH EVER INCREASING 
VIGOR TO A VICTORIOUS CONCLUSION. AND IT 
MAKES THE APPEAL WITH THE GREATEST CONFI- 
DENCE BECAUSE IT KNOWS THAT EVERY DAY IT IS 
BECOMING CLEARER AND CLEARER TO THINKING 
MEN THROUGHOUT THE NATION THAT THE WIN- 
NING OF THE WAR IS AN ESSENTIAL INVESTMENT. 
THE MONEY THAT IS HELD BACK NOW WILL BE OF 
LITTLE USE OR VALUE IF THE WAR IS NOT WON 
AND THE SELFISH MASTERS OF GERMANY ARE PER- 
MITTED TO DICTATE WHAT AMERICA MAY AND MAY 
NOT DO. MEN IN AMERICA, BESIDES, HAVE FROM 
THE FIRST UNTIL NOW DEDICATED BOTH THEIR 
LIVES AND THEIR FORTUNES TO THE VINDICATION 
AND MAINTENANCE OF THE GREAT PRINCIPLES 
AND OBJECTS FOR WHICH OUR GOVERNMENT WAS 
SET UP. THEY WILL NOT FAIL NOW TO SHOW THE 
WORLD FOR WHAT THEIR WEALTH WAS INTENDED. 


WOODROW WILSON. 
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MORNING 


[Found on the body of an Australian soldier.] 


Ye that have faith to look with fearless eyes 
Beyond the tragedy of a world at strife 
And know that out of death and night shall rise 


The dawn of ampler life: 


Rejoice, whatever anguish rend the heart, 
That God has given you the priceless dower 


To live in these great times 


and have your part 


In Freedom’s crowning hour. 
That ye may tell your sons who see the light 
High in the heavens—their heritage to take— 
“I saw the powers of darkness take their flight; 


1 saw the morning break.’ 


APPRECIATE MUSIC 


BY S. H. EDMUNDS 
Sumter, S. C. 


Can it be that we are so blinded by ambition, 
greed and rank materialism, the muddy — ves- 
ture of decay, that we cannot hear the har- 
monies that are forever sounding in our im- 
mortal souls? The effect of music is so uni- 
versally recognized that even a reference to it 
seems trite; but do we realize after all in our 
heart of hearts how powerful and how salutary 
are its influences? If amidst its martial tones 
worn-out soldiers rush with mad eagerness to 
the belching cannon’s mouth; if to its intoxi- 
cating strains tired feet move on with unabat- 
ing zeal in the mystic mazes of the dance; if 
the tottering feet of old age will irresistibly 
beat with perfect rhythm its tuneful cadences; 
if the wearied, drooping spirit strains its ear to 
hear and hearing receives surcease from sor- 
row—there must needs be, after all, within the 
soul such music as is made by the rhythmic 
motion of the spheres. Cultivation and care 
may result in obtaining from the soul musical 
echoes whose timbre indicates that the vibra- 
tions of that soul respond only to perfect har- 
mony. If a child may be taught to see things 
as they are, why is it not possible for him to 
hear things as they are? If the mind may see 
with exactitude why may it not hear with pre- 
cision? If the soul may perceive the truth, why 
may it not ring true to those notes that are 
true?—Address. 


a 


OVERWORK 


The question of overwork is not merely a ques- 
tion of the amount of the work, but of the prepara- 
tion of the person to do it. An adequate pedagog- 
ical preparation may make work light for an ex- 
perienced teacher which would be a serious strain 
to a person without such a preparation; but any 
work that is much in excess of twenty hours a 
week in high school, normal school or college, 
which requires a considerable preparation and cor- 
rection of papers, is almost sure to mean overwork 
for the teacher. 


H. S. Curtis. 


SECONDARY EDUCATION ON THE CANAL. 
ZONE 
BY GEORGE A, MANNING 
Principal of Balboa, C. Z., High School 

Secondary education on the Isthmus is ad- 
ministered under the head of “The Canal Zone 
High Schools.” There are two separate high 
schools, one being located on the Atlantic side 
at Cristobal, and the second and larger at 
Balboa on the Pacific. At present each school 
has its own principal. soth the high schools 
have an enrollment of 180 students, 150. of 
whom are enrolled at Balboa. The high 
schools follow closely the organization of the 
most progressive four-year high schools of 
similar size in the States. 

The enrollment comes chiefly from American 
families. The Panamanians are not attracted 
in the main to an English-speaking school, and 
they are provided in the city of Panama with 
the equivalent of a fairly good high school. 

As might naturally be expected, one of the 
best courses in the high schools is Spanish. The 
seniors, after four years, write and speak _ it 
very fluently. The fact that our commercial 
department is doing good work is evidenced by 
the graduates being able to obtain — positions 
immediately paying up to $125 per month. The 
industrial department is very efficient and we 
are quite proud of the apprentice school, which 
is supervised by the industrial arts supervisor 
and is made possible through the co-operation 
of the mechanical division. As yet there is no 
compulsory education law or rule on the Canal 
Zone, but many of the boys who do not finish 
high school obtain employment in the mechan- 
ical division and are given the advantage pro- 
vided by the apprentice school. The household 
arts department will undergo some changes, 
and we expect to make it one of our most 
profitable courses. The high school courses are 
undergoing considerable change, and a general 
course will be offered, in which practically all 
the required work will be four years of Eng- 
lish. A year’s work in economics and_ social 
problems is being offered. 

Some preliminary steps were taken during 
the first semester of 1917-18 toward introduc- 
ing supervised study at the beginning of the 
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A CANAL ZONE 


second semester. The arrangements were com- 
pleted and good results were obtained. During 
the year 1918-19 we shall have a daily scheduie 
of six periods, the average length of which will 
be at least sixty minutes, and thereby we hope 
to give supervised study the emphasis it prop- 
erly deserves. 

All the high school records and references 
are reduced to an alphabetical card — system, 
which has all the advantages that commonly 
accrue to such a scheme. Notwithstanding the 
efforts of various committees to produce a sat- 
isfactory permanent high school record, we 
have vet to. see a scholastic record card so 
complete and yet so simple and satisfactory as 
the one used by the Canal Zone high schools. 

With reference to relating science work to 
outside activities and actual conditions, the 
Canal Zone schools are particularly fortunate. 
They are within a few minutes’ walk or ride of 
highly developed and modern public — utilities 
and factories, which are a part of the govern- 
ment commissary department. All of the best 
ideas in the States which have to do with pub- 
lic health and convenience and civic beauty are 
here for first-hand study by the pupil. The 
mechanical division is exceptionally well 
equipped and organized and gives a convenient 
insight into many different phases of modern 
industrial activity. The Isthmian railroad fur- 
nishes passes to the science classes wishing to 
study the processes and products of the many 
plantations and ranches of the government. 
Few schools have access to so many phases of 
modern agricultural, industrial and municipal 
activities. 

The physical training in the high — schools 
comes under the supervision of the Bureau of 
Clubs and Playgrounds. Arrangements are un- 
der way whereby the high school will be fur- 
nished specially qualified officer from Fort 
Amador to take charge of military training. 

The value of a jumior high school is recog- 
nized, but it is doubtful if serious plans will be 


HIGH SCHOOL 


made in this direction until a new building is 
provided. Within a few months it is hoped that 
appropriations will be made for this building, 
which will include an auditorium and_ library 
adequate for all the people on the Pacific side. 
Such a buiiding is greatly needed, and it will be 
a vital factor in the general community life. 

In February evening classes of high — school 
grade were organized in Spanish, English, 
mathematics, shorthand, bookkeeping, and type- 
writing. The attendance and interest have been 
beyond what was hoped or expected. 

The high schools of the Zone have 100 per 
cent. membership in’ the Junior Red _ Cross. 
Before the schools closed in June the students 
had earned and contributed to the general fund 
more than four times as much as the original 
membership fee. 

The Four-Minute Men contests were more 
than enthusiastic—they were red-hot. 

The two high schools purchased $10,400 
worth of Liberty bonds; $2,290 worth of War 
Savings stamps, and $542.50 worth of thrift 
stamps. During the “summer” vacation the 
household arts department is placed at the dis- 
posal of the Women’s Service League. 

Last June the two high schools graduated 
twenty-eight seniors, which is not a bad _ per- 
centage when compared to the number of 
people on the Isthmus and the fact considered 
that there is present an undue proportion of 


bachelors. Of white families there are 1,764; 
of bachelor men, 1,200; of bachelor women, 
193. Each year there is considerable increase 


in the number of married employees, and the 
high schools will probably reach an enrollment 
of 500 when a normal condition is reached. 

A high percentage of the high school gradu- 
ates go to college in the States. All the col- 
leges with which we have had to make arrange- 
ments and which ordinarily admit on certificate 
have given the Canal Zone high schools — the 
same privilege, with the exception of one, and 
we shall probably have that privilege within an- 
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other year. Our graduates have had no special 
difficulty in entering the more conservative in- 
stitutions by examination. 

The Canal Zone schools will probably have 
an opportunity to wield an international influ- 
ence in some degree, as they are easily acces- 
sible to all the nations. Already we have been 
honored with visits from a delegation of Japa-. 
nese and another delegation of Australians. 
Plans are under way whereby the strategic 
position of the Canal Zone schools may be 
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made to serve a useful purpose in their possi- 
bilities of influence toward creating a better ed- 
ucational program among the Central and 
South American nations. 

Although we are somewhat separated from 
the States and the wonderful part they are 
playing in the tremendous world struggle, still 
we are not without our opportunities, and we 
are heartily proud of the mounting number of 
stars in the service flags of the high schools 
and the Zone. 
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CORN AND EDUCATION 


BY ALBERT F. 


BLAKESLEE 


. [From Journal of Heredity, Washington; D. C.] 


Social evolution deals with changes in man’s 
surroundings. It involves not merely the in- 
crease in accumulated knowledge and material 
things that have been handed down from one 
age to another, but as well the changes in 
thought, customs and standards that have thus 
been acquired. Biologic evolution, on the other 
hand, deals with changes in the inherent nature 
of man himself. It takes account only of such 
alterations in physical and mental make-up as 
can be transmitted to later generations. 

In social evolution it goes without saying 
that education has been a constant factor. 
Knowledge has brought about a closer adapta- 
tion to the world in which we live. Our stand- 
ards of life and thought in consequence have 
improved. Civilization has advanced and man 
is situated in better surroundings than ever be- 
fore. But has education made man intrinsically 
a better species, mentally and physically, now 
than centuries ago? In other words, has edu- 
cation exerted a beneficent influence upon bio- 
logic evolution? The answer is not so obvious 
as in the case of social evolution. 

Let us turn from man to the simpler condi- 
tion in corn. Take two varieties of flint corn 
of essentially the same color of kernels when 
enclosed in their husks. One has inherited the 
power of developing red pigment when exposed 
to the light. The kernels at the tip where the 
husks admit light are regularly colored, hence 
the name of “Smut Nose” given to this variety. 

We may call the red kernels “educated corn.” 
They are well-red in response to the external 
influence of the light of the sun in the same 
way in which a man may become well-read in 
response to the external influence of the light 
of education. While enlightenment or darkness 
may influence the appearance of the individual, 
either of corn or of men, such environmental 
factors can have no effect on the capacity which 
alone is inherited. It is difficult for many .o 


realize that a given characteristic is not in- 
herited as such, but only as the power of de- 
veloping that characteristic when the organism 
is subjected to the proper environment. What 
corn or men appear to be must be distinguished 
from what they actually are so far as their po- 


tentialities are concerned. If kernels were 
taken from the base of the ear of the “Smut 
Nose” corn, they would be white and thus re- 
semble in color the Rhode Island flint corn, 
while if the kernels were taken from the tip, 
they would be red and thus would resemble the 
red variety, which is always red whatever the 
illumination. Yet all “Smut Nose” kernels, red 
or white, produce the same kind of offspring. 
They are actually similar potentially, though 
appearing unlike. No amount of illumination, 
though carried on for countless generations, 
can make the Rhode Island flint a well-red race 
of corn. It is not in the “blood.” It lacks the 
capacity to respond sufficiently to the influence 
of light in the same way in which many types 
of humans lack the capacity to respond to the 
illuminating influence of education.  On_ the 
other hand, no amount of darkness, though 
continued for ages, can suppress in the kernels 
of the “Smut Nose” variety the power of — be- 
coming well-red when given the opportunity of 
exposure to light. It keeps and transmits its 
capacity unchanged by the influence of light or 
darkness. 

The human race kept in darkness or exposed 
to the light of education is as little directly af- 
fected in its innate ability as these races of corn 
are by light. The higher education or the lack 
of education of women, for example, which has 
been so much discussed, can have no direct 
biologic influence upon the nature of their 
children, 

Education is merely a stimulus like light, that 
does not create nor change the real nature of 
an individual, but only reveals the powers 
within. It follows, therefore, that no amount 
of exercise of mental or physical powers of 
parents—in other words, of education—can 
directly affect their children. A man blinded at 
birth would have no opportunity to practice the 
painter's art, however great the artistic gifts 
with which he entered life. Yet his children 
would inherit no less artistic power than if he 
had retained full sight and gained renown by 
his artistic production. This is not to say that 
in both cases the chances would be equal of the 
children developing into recognized artists. On 
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the contrary, any artistic education of the father 
would be handed down by example to the chil- 
dren and afford them a_ better opportunity of 
‘recognizing and developing any artistic talents 
they might possess. Mere practice in art, how- 
ever, could never inherited biologically, 
though it might be socially. Education is thus 
to be distinguished from the ability to respond 
to education which alone is inherited. 

A “King Philip” variety of corn is un- 
changed by light or darkness. The kernels are 
covered by an opaque red skin and look alike. 
Where the skin has been scraped away, how- 
ever, it can be seen that they show different 
colors. Some are dark yellow; others are 
white. Scraping away the red skin does not 
prevent the red character from appearing in 
the skin of kernels in the next generation. It 
is merely a surgical operation that lays bare 
the parts within and has no hereditary signifi- 
cance. Education may thus act as a knife that 
scrapes away some barrier, inherent or ac- 
quired, and reveals the unsuspected character 
within. One born blind and deaf is as mute to 
express the mental life within as would be an- 
other born mentally deficient, though with sight 
and hearing intact. Yet education has over- 
come the physical impediments in cases like the 
first and discovered treasures of thought which 
else would have lain concealed. In cases like 
the second, education could avail little. It could 
not discover what was not present. 

We start life like a photographic plate which 
has been exposed; there is a potential image 
ready for development. Chemical solutions in 
the hands of the photographer furnish an en- 
vironment which reveals the lines already im- 
pressed upon the negative. Differences in this 
environment brought about by changes in the 
chemicals or in the time employed in the de- 
velopment may alter the appearance of the fin- 
ished picture. The light parts may be made 
brighter or dulled. The image may be sup- 
pressed in places and intensified in others. The 
whole color tone may be changed by the proper 
choice of solutions. Soft and harsh, warm and 
cold, bright and dull, and other terms descrip- 
tive of human character have been borrowed by 
the expert photographer to characterize the ef- 
fects he can produce in a picture by changes in 
his methods of development. And yet the de- 
velopment can bring nothing new into the pic- 
ture not already foreordained at the moment its 
outlines were impressed upon the — sensitized 
plate when exposed in the camera. 

A human life is an intricate picture, a varied 
complex of lights and shadows, the possible 
outlines foreordained at birth. Education is a 
developer which may intensify parts of the 
image and inhibit others, but can _ create 
nothing. 

We have seen that education is of prime im- 
portance in social evolution, but we must admit 
that it is of no direct value in the biologic evo- 
lution of the human race. Education, like other 
“acquired characters,” in corn or in men, can- 


not be biologically transmitted to succeeding 
generations. 

But has education no indirect influence in 
producing a better or a worse race of individ- 
ual men? The question is one of relative rates 
of reproduction. Does education increase or 
decrease the number of individuals with desir- 
able or undesirable traits? Only as it does in- 
crease or decrease such types of individuals can 
it be said to have any influence, good or bad, 
upon the biologic evolution of the human race. 

In the cultivation of corn may be seen at 
work forces similar to those acting in the edu- 
cation of men. Farmers formerly mixed a 
small quantity of a red variety in their sowings 
of corn to heighten interest at the old-fashioned 
husking bees. Such a sowing would produce 
what is technically known to breeders as a 
mixed population. The plants with red ears 
would be rare—would form only a small pro- 
portion of the total population in the field. This 
proportion could be increased or decreased in 
succeeding generations by conscious _ selection 
by the farmer of a larger or smaller number -of 
red ears for planting. Such selection might be 
dictated to him by economic considerations. On 
the other hand, if the corn were shelled and a 
definite quantity of this mixed seed were sown 
each year, the proportion of plants with red 
ears in the field in succeeding generations 
would depend upon the relative rates of repro- 
duction of the two varieties of corn. If the red 
variety were more prolific, the proportion would 
increase and the red corn in succeeding gener- 
ations would eventually supplant the other va- 
riety; while if its rate of reproduction were 
less than that of the other, it would in’ time 
disappear from the farmer’s field. Which of 
the two varieties would show the greater rate 
of reproduction might depend upon environ- 
mental factors, such as climate and character of 
soil where they were grown. Thus an increase 
or decrease of varieties of corn in a mixed pop- 
ulation might be consciously or unconsciously 
brought about by their relative rates of repro- 
duction. The same may be said of varieties of 
human beings. 

It is conceivable that a nation suddenly be- 
come educated in science above its neighbors 
would, thereby, be enabled to succeed in its 
wars of aggression and to establish a national 
dominance over less educated peoples. Unless, 
however, the subjugated races were reduced in 
population or in their powers of reproduction 
by such conquest, the dominant nation would 
contribute no increased share to the composi- 
tion of the human race as a whole. History, 
however, does not warrant us in assuming that 
conquest increases the relative rate of repro- 
duction of the conquerors. In civilized coun- 
tries the effect may be the opposite. Even if 
the conquerors were favored in thé reproductive 
rate, what would be increased in transmission 
would be merely the relative average ability to 
react to education possessed by the dominant 


Continued on page 326. 
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America First! 
— — —— 


To the end that no boy or girl shall have less 
opportunity for education because of the war and 
that the nation may be strengthened as it can 
only be through the right education of all its 
people—Woodrow Wilson. 


TEACHERS AS A WAR NECESSITY 


The United States entered the World War 
to right all public wrongs, to justify democ- 
racy, to help the people of low degree to a 
higher grade of industrial, social, domestic, and 
civic life. 

To do this the arch enemy of democracy 
must be laid low, so low that autocracy can 
never more brutalize the common people of a 
civilized country. 

The United States Government—President 
Wilson’s administration  particularly—has set 
itself resolutely to magnify the service and re- 
wards of all working people. 

When the railroads, the telegraph, telephone 
companies et al. could not or would not pay 
satisfactory wages the Federal Government 
took charge of such public utilities and in- 
creased low wages almost fabulously in many 
cases and cut down high salaries mercilessly. 

“Right all wrongs in war service’ is the 
slogan. Teaching is either an important war 
service or it is not. If it is not, then let Presi- 
dent Wilson urge every teacher to enter upon 
some war service that is important. There can 
be no fifty-fifty opinion as to teaching during 
the war. It is or it is not important. 

If the Government does not insist upon ade- 
quate wages for teachers, either by aiding local 
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communities or by assuming responsibility for 
all public education, it will say as plainly as it 
can be said in English that teaching is not an 
important service, that the woman at the 
switchboard, at the copying desk, at the type- 
writer is an important factor in the making of 
a democracy, but the teacher who alone is de- 
voting her life to a scientific education of those 
who will be the democracy of the United States 
is not an important war factor. The Govern- 
ment is paying the tuition, the living expense, 
and makes a personal allowance to tens of 
thousands of college students, but it takes no 
financial notice of the financial needs of 700,- 
000 war service teachers. 

It is war service to go to a normal school 
and study under the normal school teachers, and 
the Federal Government assumes all the ex- 
pense, paying the state for housing, feeding 
and clothing them, and then gives them the 
same pay that it gives the man in the trenches. 
The Federal Government not only does not 
pay the teachers of these boys one dollar, but 
does not insist that the state shall pay these 
teachers one dollar more’ than it paid them 
when it cost only about half as much to live. 

It is a war necessity that these boys shall 
study under these teachers, but it is not a war 
necessity that anyone teach them. The Fed- 
eral attitude toward teachers is about the only 
scandalous phase of this war. 

No President has ever written so many ap- 
preciative words of teachers and schools as has 
Woodrow Wilson, but if he leaves off with 
mere words it will be tragic. “ederal indiifer- 
ence to the financial necessities of teachers can- 
not continue and have the teachers continue in 
their work. If teaching is not a war necessity 
it is unpatriotic for anyone to teach. 

If it is a war necessity the Federal Govern- 
ment must treat them as decently as it treats 
railroad switchmen, telephone girls, and_ filing 
clerks. When Government stenographers are 
unable to secure safe and good boarding places 
the Housing Committee of the Federal Gov- 
ernment provides adequate accommodations 
regardless of what the owner of the property 
wants and furnishes private houses at public 
expense. It commandeers any property it 
needs and has any bill for furniture sent to the 
Federal Government. 

This is nobly done. In this everyone rejoices. 
No one would have it otherwise. These women 
must have comfortable places in which to live. 
All honor to the administration that provides 
for them. But the Government must not stop 
with care for the  stenographers, telephone 
girls, elevator girls and girls who tie bundles. 
There are hundreds of thousands of women 
teachers who are in as great need of assistance 
to a comfortable, decent living as are these 
women in Washington. There are a hundred 
thousand rural teachers whose pay ts scandal- 
ously low and who have no sort of comfortable 
living conditions. If the United States Gov- 
ernment can commandeer buildings in Wash- 
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ington, why can it not commandeer a boarding 
place for every teacher who needs it? 

There is no time for delay. There must be 
Federal action at once. If teaching is not war 
work then close your schools during the war. 
Let’s be done with whining appeals to teach- 
ers to stay by their jobs when we say: “If you 
were an elevator girl in Washington, if you 
were a filing clerk, if you did anything important 
the Government would look after your living 
needs, but since your work is unimportant we 
cannot bother with your needs.” 

The Government must send out an official 
questionnaire to every teacher of the 700,000 
asking all about conditions and pay, and the 
Government must insist that every teacher in 
the United States be properly treated in her 
work. War speed is nowhere more needed 
than here. 


a 


THE WAR MOTHERS’ KLAXON 


Regrettable as it may be, it can be no sur- 
prise that the War Mothers of America demand 
the elimination of Commissioner P. P. Claxton 
from educational leadership in the United 
States. He deliberately bid for it, if he said, 
as he was reported to have said, in a recent 
public address in Ohio, that the anti-German 
language crusade is patriotic hysteria. 

Undoubtedly ninety-nine per cent. of the edu- 
cational officials of the United States who have 
taken action on German language in the schools 
have condemned its use. 

All of these officials are non-commissioned 
officers in the educational army of which he is 
Generalissimo. 

How long would Foch hold his command ‘f 
he accused all of the army of hysteria because 
of the intensity of their drive on every front? 

Every member of that convention was the 
soldier over there. Many a 
mother there will never kiss her son again be- 
cause he was German gassed, or bombed by a 
German aviator while lying in a hospital, or a 
daughter killed in a Red Cross hut by a Ger- 
man aviator’s bomb. The honorary president 
of that War Mothers’ Convention who pre- 
sented the resolution is the mother of the first 
American soldier killed in action. “Patriotic 
hysteria!’ Those war mothers do not like that 
characterization. 

Here is a report of the action of the conven- 
tion :— 

“Evansville, Ind., September 24——War Moth- 
ers of America have decided once and tor all 
that they are through with German in Ameri- 
can schools, and that they will not listen to any 
peace talk nor encourage peace movements of 


any kind until the Huns surrender uncondi- 
tionally. 
“These two resolutions swept to her feet 


every delegate to the first national convention 
of War Mothers in wild waves of enthusiasm, 


equaled by no other burst of applause except 
that which greeted President Wilson’s message 
to the War Mothers. 

“War Mother delegates have expressed them- 
selves ardent opponents of United States Com- 
missioner of Education P. P. Claxton, who de- 
sires to put German back into 
schools. 


American 


“*No German for our children’s children,’ 

they cried in unison, while voting for the adop- 
tion of the resolution which condemned the ef- 
forts of Claxton to put German classes into 
American schools. The War Mothers demand 
the retirement of Claxton from office, and the 
ousting of every school official who favors Ger- 
man teaching in public schools. 
““T gave my boy,’ said Mrs. Dodd, honorary 
president and mother of the first American 
killed in action, ‘and I don’t want my grand- 
children to ever study German.’ ” 

Dr. Claxton must have known the price he 
must pay for his attitude toward the entire na- 
tion on this question. He cannot blame these 
War Mothers nor anyone but himself. 


THE WAR READER 


War Modification of Education requires many 
new things, not the least of which is a War 
Reader, a school reader that puts into the vo- 
cabulary, into the information, into the habit 
of thought and into the souls of all children 
the glory of the World War. Into such a War 
Reader can be put in each chapter the thrill of 
inspiration without the burden of dead facts. 

Into the chapters as a whole of the series 
that is needed can be put the complete story of 
the war, from the germs of aristocratic autoc- 
racy to the noblest American statesmanship and 
the world’s most masterful French military 
strategic leadership. 

In such a series of Readers can be gathered 
as much that is historically indispensable as a 
child in the elementary school needs as an his- 
torical appetizer; as much of international rela- 
tions as is essential to a child’s understanding 
of recent events; as much of war speed indus- 
trially, commercially and inventively as is desir- 
able for children to know; as much of social 
and industrial conditions of Italy, France. and 
Great Britain as the World War makes neces- 
sary; as much of the biographical setting of 
civic and military leadership as can be asked; 
as much of the devotion of women in hospital 
and canteen service and of the matchless hero- 
ism of the rank and file in trenches and on 
battleships as the occasion requires. 

In no other way can pupils get a_ fractional 
part as much of all that is indispensable for in- 
telligent appreciation, enduring information and 
patriotic ennoblement as in War Readers. 
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“THE TRUTH IS BAD ENOUGH” 


We are using in this issue an editorial from 
the Boston Herald entitled “The Truth is Bad 
Enough.” 

We feel keenly the appropriateness of that 
editorial. . We have heard many war speakers 
who have told harrowing German tales’ which 
were evidently untrue and were told on the 
principle that nothing too bad could be told of 
the enemy. 

Personally we have never in public or private 
permitted ourselves to- refer to the inhuman 
personal tales and only once have we allowed 
anyone to refer to them in the Journal of Edu- 
cation. As Professor Vantine of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan has said, the whole war for 
which the Potsdam crowd is responsible is in 
itself more-atrocious than any individual acts 
could be. The violation of its solemn treaties 
is atrocious. The U-boat sinking of the Lusi- 
tania and other passenger boats was atrocious. 
The gas warfare is atrocious. 

The U-boat sinking of fishing craft is atro- 
cious. The destruction of a lightship is fiercely 
atrocious. The conduct of Bernstorf, Van 
Paten, Boy-Ed and others while claiming to 
be friendly to the United States, was atrocious. 
The bombing of hospitals intentionally was 
atrocious. The bombing of Red Cross centres 
intentionally was atrocious. The U-boat. sink- 
ing of hospital ships was atrocious. The aerial 
bombing of London when it was entirely safe 
to do so was atrocious. In a hundred ways 
the treatment of Belgium has been atrocious. 
The entire German situation has been atro- 
cious, without any of the dastardly deeds aat- 
tributed to official Germany. 


WATCH OUT 


The Bureau of Public Information of the 
Government admits that there are more than 
fifty offices, divisions and bureaus of federal de- 
partments constantly 
schools. As many more offices, sub-commit- 
tees, and divisions of independent governmental 
councils, boards, administrations, commissions, 
and committees are also attempting to carry on 
These do 


seeking access to the 


propaganda through the schools. 
not include the hundreds of non-governmental 
national and international associations seeking 
to reach the schools. 

This means that there are at least 400 differ- 
ent organizations planning to break into the 
public schools of the United States this year. 

The longest school year is 200 days. This 
means two outside appeals a day in_ the 
schools with the longest school year and from 
three to four a day in the others. The Junior 
Red Cross should be given the right of way 
everywhere. The Boys’ Working Reserve has 
a place in the high school and the seventh and 
eighth grades. 

The Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs should be ardently 
The school garden work should 
Jelgium babies can 


welcomed. 
have a right of way. 


liardly be slighted. 
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The Liberty Loan campaign, the War Sav- 
ings Stamp drive, and the Red Cross have a 
place in the school. If the Y. M. C. A. is ad- 
mitted, the K. of C. must be, and the Hebrew 
War Aid Association, and the Salvation Army. 
Whether to welcome any of these must be care- 
fully considered. The Child Welfare Bureau 
should certainly be heard and helped. There 
may be one or two more legitimate calls, but 
at least 385 of the 400 organizations and ap- 
peals should be denied admission by the rules 
of the board of education. Watch out. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND 


No other American clergyman of any faith 
has played a larger part in national public edu- 
cation circles than did John Ireland, who was 
for thirty years archbishop with the diocesan 
residence in St. Paul. He was both admired 
and beloved by educational leaders of all sec- 
tions of the country who were professionally 
active from 1890 to 1910. He was a man of 
cultured scholarship, of vigorous thought, of 
broad human sympathies, of noble vision, and 
of brilliant platform and literary gifts. 
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NOTABLE GIFT 


Laverne W. Noyes, Chicago philanthropist, 
gave $2,500,000 to the University of Chicago to be 
used in educating soldiers and sailors and their 
descendants after the war. In addition to free tui- 
tion fee for war heroes and their children, the 
fund provides for the perpetuation of instruction 
in American history and the public duties of citi- 
zenship. 
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NEW SLACKERS 


Truants and parents who allow their children 
to stay out of school face the charge of being 
slackers, which carries with it a public disap- 
proval and social unpopularity much more ser- 
ious than the old-time legal difficulty. This is 
the time to round up all children for the 


sche Is. 


General Pershing says: “From the military 
point of view we cannot tolerate alcohol among 
our soldiers. War is merciless; men must be 
competent; the drinking man is a bad soldier. 
The army won't stand alcohol because it must 
conserve its man power.” 

In the Kansas City, Missouri, district, nine 
German Methodist churches have dropped 
German services altogether, and the others 
have eliminated much of it. 

Every Pacifist whom we know argues for a 
peace that will make warfare eternal. 

A school without music is like milk without 
cream. 


The classics are as secure as the constella- 
tions. 
If ended right this will be the last war. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW 


GOOD NEWS FROM ALL THE FRONTS. 

The war news’ has been favorable’ the past 
week from all the fronts. On the western 
front the British and French forces have 
pushed the encirclement of St. Quentin, and 
the Americans have held their ground in front 
of Metz... In southern Serbia, over a front of 
eighty miles, the Entente troops have driven 
the Germans and Bulgarians before them; in 
the region between Monastir and the Vardar 
the enemy troops are in full retreat before the 
Italians, French and Serbians; west of Doiran 
the British are hammering their way  north- 
ward to the Bulgarian frontier; and the entire 
enemy line from Doiran to a point west of the 
Vardar has been evacuated. The Serbs have 
taken 10,000 prisoners and 120 guns. In east- 
ern Siberia the Japanese have made _ further 
progress in reclaiming that region for Russia. 

THE TURKS DRIVEN FROM PALESTINE. 

Best of all, the Christian world—with the ex- 
ception of Germany, if Germany is still to be 
reckoned a part of the Christian world—will 
rejoice over the swift and unexpected drive of 
General Allenby’s armies in Palestine. From 
the area north of Jerusalem to the Sea of Gal- 
ilee, in the territory between the Jordan and the 
Mediterranean, for a distance of more than 
seventy miles, the Turks have fled precipitately 
and their armies have been practically annihi- 
lated. Friendly Arab tribes have co-operated 
with the British armies east of the Jordan, and 
along the shores of the Mediterranean Allied 
warships have kept the coastal roads clear by 
gunfire. More than 25,000 Turks have been 
taken prisoner, and 260 guns and large quan- 
tities of war stores have fallen into the British 
hands. The victory is one of the greatest and 
most decisive of the war, and it probably marks 
the end of Turkish dominion in the Holy Land. 

THE COLLAPSE OF BULGARIA. 

With the Allied armies on Bulgarian soil and 
the Bulgarian troops in flight before them, the 
Bulgarian government last week gave up the 
fight and asked for an armistice, with a view to 
a permanent peace. This was followed by what 
Was practically an unconditional surrender, the 
Bulgarian representatives promising to accept 
any terms which the Allies might offer. This 
means a complete rupture by the Bulgarian 
government with Germany, Austria-Hungary 
and Turkey, the surrender by bulgaria of all 
the territory which she has invaded, and_ pre- 
sumably the immediate demobilization of the 
Bulgarian army, except so far as may be nec- 
essary for the preservation of order. — Incident- 
ally, the Bulgarian collapse is not only a bitter 
disappointment to Germany, but a heavy blow 
to Turkey and a very serious menace to Aus- 
tria-Hungary. Taken in connection with the 
Allied victories on the western front, it is 
hardly too much to say that it marks the be- 


ginning of the end of the struggle for the Cen- 
tral Powers. 
THE NEW LOAN DRIVE. 

Congress lost no time in hurrying to enact- 
ment the Administration bill designed to stim- 
ulate the sale of Liberty bonds by exempting 
from income sur-tax and war excess profits 
taxes the interest on such bonds held by indi- 
viduals and corporations in amounts not in ex- 
cess of $30,000 of the fourth issue and $45,000 
of the first, second and third issues. Very 
wisely the conferrees of the Senate and House 
modified a clause in the original bill whieh 
would have empowered the President, in his 
discretion, to prohibit all transactions in gov- 
ernment securities. Under the bill, in its final 
form, the Liberty bonds may be sold by the 
holdets for cash or offered as collateral for 
loans; but the government will be empowered 
to stop the practice of exchanging the bonds 
for merchandise or making first payments on 
merchandise with. them. There will be a 
larger proportion of the $50, or “baby bonds,” 
in the new issue, in anticipation of an increase 
of subscriptions by persons of small means. 

THE “WAR DRY” BILL. 


By the emphatic vote of 171 to 34 the House 
accepted the Senate prohibition amendment to 
the food stimulation bill, under which, if it be- 
comes law in its present form, the nation will 
become dry after the thirtieth of next June and 
remain so during the war and until the termi- 
nation of demobilization. The measure, how- 
ever, although approved by large majorities in 
both Houses of Congress, is not yet out of 
“the danger zone,” for it contains a clause 
which bars all imports of distilled, malt, vinous 
or other intoxicating liquors after the date of 
the approval of the bill. 
turers of beer, wine or other intoxicating malt 
or vinous liquors are allowed until May 1 to 
use grains, cereals, fruit or other food prod- 
ucts; and it is claimed that this difference in 
dates in favor of American brewers and wine- 
makers violates the “most favored nation” 
clause of our treaties with Spain, Portugal, 
France and Italy. 


A GREAT ACHIEVEMENT. 


\merican manufac- 


The announcement of the Shipping Board 
that, up to September 14, 356 vessels aggregat- 
ing 2,045,875 deadweight tons had been com- 
pleted and delivered by American yards undet 
the auspices of the Emergency Fleet Corpora 
tion, and that, in addition, 264 hulls aggregating 
1,223,566 tons had been launched, marks the 
greatest shipbuilding achievement in the world’s 
history. The Pacific coast yards delivered 
about one-half of the total tonnage; the Atlan 
tic coast vards came next, and the Great Lakes 
next, exceeding the Atlantic coast in the num- 
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CORN AND EDUCATION 


Continued from page 321. 


race. This example of a possible biologic ad- 


vantage of education at the present time seems 
extremely doubtful. 

There are two ways in which it is generally 
agreed that education directly affects the rate 
of reproduction. On the one hand, knowledge 
of the laws of health decreases the general 
mortality, especially in infancy, while on the 
other hand, education, if prolonged, delays mar- 
riage and decreases the number of offspring. 
Unfortunately these two influences do not bal- 
ance. It is a striking fact, revealed by eugenic 
investigation, that the average number of chil- 
dren born and brought to maturity in educated 
families is far less than in uneducated families. 
Statistics show that college graduates are not 
having children enough to keep up their num- 
bers, and this seems truer for graduates of 
women’s colleges than for those from men’s 
colleges. In other words, educated men and 
women are not reproducing themselves. 

Little in the way of organized effort is being 
accomplished to equalize the relative rates of 
reproduction, either by increasing the birth rate 
among the educated or by decreasing the birth 
rate among the uneducated classes. On the 
contrary, those who recently have attempted to 
disseminate information which would tend to 
lower the birth rate of the uneducated have 
been arrested and imprisoned. The movement 
for birth control is biologically of advantage in 
so far as it tends to equalize the relative birth 
rates of the better and less desirable varieties 
of men. 

It is true that education is only one of 
associated factors involved in 
rate of reproduction of the so-called educated 
classes. The educated take more thought for 
the morrow. After estimating the relative cost 
of a child or of an automobile, they sometimes 
choose the latter. Automobiles undoubtedly 
increase the tendency toward race suicide. The 
same may be said, however, of any other lux- 
ury or economic necessity that foresighted par- 
ents allow to interfere with the normal increase 
in the size of their families. 

If the upper classes represent in native abil- 
ity a fair average sample of the whole popula- 
tion, their decreased rate of reproduction may 
have no great significance since the losses in 
their ranks could be made good by the educa- 
tion of those in the classes below them. The 
educated, however, are not a mere. average 
sample. They constitute a select group contain- 


the 


the decreased 
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ing not only those most educated, but in large 
proportion those most capable of education. 
The greater the opportunities offered to all, the 
more closely will the grade of education at- 
tained represent the innate ability. .At the 
present time, therefore, the relative low rate of 
reproduction of the educated is truly alarming. 
The contention seems plausible that the down- 
fall of Rome and of other ancient civilizations 
is to be attributed largely to this very influence 


of education in decreasing the relative birth 
rate of their better classes. 
Education in the past has tended — strongly 


toward uniformity. siology, however, teaches 
that the human subjects are far from uniform. 
Disproportionate time and_ effort have been 
spent in an attempt to raise the less capable to 
the average level of the class, while the most 
capable receive no extra attention and are held 
back by the ability of those below them. Special 
teachers are trained and courses organized for 
backward pupils. In reform schools and _ insti. 
tutions for mental defectives the equipment and 
facilities for instruction are often superior to 
those in schools for normals. Biology teaches 
the tremendous value of exceptional capacity, 
whether in plants, domestic animals or in hu- 
mans. The superiority of our present agricul- 
tural plants and animals over the average wild 
forms from which they have come is due to 
the continued selection of such rare superior 
variations as nature has offered. Breeders have 
merely recognized the best and given them the 
best opportunities. There is no good evidence 
that cultivation or education acting alone has 
caused the production of these rare variations 
of merit. They have merely been offered an 
increased chance of recognition and when once 
recognized they have been given opportunities 
for proper development. 

We do not advocate the neglect of the less 
capable, but we do advocate a change in our 
evaluation of different grades of abilities. It 
is wise to expend the greatest effort on the 
recognition and advancement of the most cap- 
able. Thus can both the social and the biologic 
evolution of the human race best be favored. 

We hold that in corn or in men 
tialities of the individual 
birth; that these potentialities are alone in- 
herited; that education can merely reveal the 
innate characteristics already present; that, no 
men being created equal, we should not seek 
in education for equal opportunity for all, but 
should seek earnestly after those with the best 
gifts, should hold fast, protect and increase that 
which is good. 
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The European War which is now being waged has fundamentally connected with it eco- 
nomic questions which concern us deeply. This ccuntry should prepare itself for what must 


come after the war. 


When protocols are signed, when peace is finally declared, when the guns 


are silent, and the armies disbanded, the economic war for the markets of the world will still 
goon. In such a war, where nation strives with nation, through mills and shops, and every ar- 
tery of trade—in such a war—there is no neutrality and there can be no peace. 


—James Parton Haney. 
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TO VOODROW VILSON 


Dear President, Ay lak to say 

Yu ban grand boss of U. S. A. 

Ven dese har Yermans getting gay 
Yu call deir bluff! 

All dese har tengs yu say ban grand 

But little child skol understand 

And since from Sveden first Ay land, 
Ay read yure stuff. 


Ay read yure stuff and den Ay know 

Vy Yankee fallers luv you so! 

Yure vords ban plain and dis har foe 
Dey stab lak knife. 

Ay dont know English wery val 

But ven I read vat yu skol tal, 

Den Ay skol fight for you, old pal! 
Yu bet yure life! 


Yu keep yure head and yu keep cool 
Lak ven yu used to teaching school. 
Dis Kaiser sit on dunce’s stool 
Ven yu’ mak speech. 
Yu got a lot of tengs to du 
For dis har Red and White and Blue 
So Ay skol close. Gude luck to yu! 
Yu ban a peach! 
—From “Songs of Sergeant Swanson,” by William F. 
Kirk. Copyright, 1918, by Small, Maynard & Company, 
Boston. Reprinted by permission of the publishers. 


LET BOYS AND GIRLS HELP PLAN FARM 
WORK 


BY P. G. HOLDEN 


International Harvester Company 


Not long ago an Iowa farmer was heard to 
say: “In planning my farm work for next year 
I am going to consult my wife and the chil- 
dren.” 

This ultimately proved to be the greatest idea 
this farmer ever had. 

If every farmer will take the family into his 
confidence he will solve many perplexing prob- 
lems. Often the boys can give their fathers 
helpful ideas. You will be surprised at the way 
Mother and the girls can help plan the work 
of the farm and the household so that there 
will be full co-operation among all members of 
the family. Let the boys and girls feel that 
they have an interest in the farm—that they 
are not working simply for their “keep.” When 
they feel that they have responsibility, that the 
success of the farm depends on them as well 
as upon “Pa” and “Ma,” they will put forth 
their best efforts. 

Co-partnership in the management and oper- 
ation of the farm will instill within them the 
pride of ownership; will teach them to think in 
terms of action and results, in terms of accom- 
plishment. 

See that your children own something—a 
calf, a pig, or a lamb. Let the ownership be 
permanent, not temporary; real, not imaginary. 
Don't let it be Willie’s pig and Pa’s hog. Let 
it be Willie’s hog and give him the price of the 
hog when it is sold. This will give motive to 
his work, stimulate interest, develop initiative, 
train him in terms of business. 


Co-partnership in field and home manage- 
ment, responsibility, ownership—these will keep 
the boys and the girls on the farm, make them 
successful men and women, quick to grasp op- 
portunity, able to compete with the world’s 
workers in the accomplishment of the world’s 
greatest work, that of agriculture. 


STARCH MEASUREMENT OF ABILITY IN 
SPELLING 
LIST I. 


Add, but, get, low, rat, sun, alum, blow, cart, cone, easy, 
fell, foul, gold, head, kiss, long, mock, neck, rest, spur, 
then, vile, afoot, black, brush, close, dodge, faint, force, 
grape, honor, mince, paint, prism, rogue, shape, steal, 
swain, title, wheat, accrue, bottom, chapel, dragon, filter, 
hearse, laden, milden, pilfer, rabbit, school, shroud, starch, 
vanity, bizarre, compose, dismiss, faction, hemlock, 
leopard, omnibus, procure, rinsing, splashy, torpedo, wor- 
ship, bescreen, commence, estimate, flourish, luckless, 
national, pinnacle, reducent, standing, venturer, ascension, 
dishallow, imposture, invective, rebellion, scrimping, un- 
alloyed, volunteer, cardinally, connective, effrontery, in- 
distinct, nunciature, sphericity, attenuation, fulminating, 
lamentation, secretarial, apparitional, intermissive, sub- 
jectively, inspirational, ineffectuality. 

LIST 

Air, cat, hop, man, row, tap, awry, blue, cast, corn, 
envy, feud, game, grow, home, knee, look, mold, part, 
ruin, take, tree, well, allay, blaze, buggy, clown, 
doubt,’ false, forth, grass, nouse, money, paper, quill, 
rough, shout, stick, swear, trump, whirl, action, bridle, 
charge, driver, finger, heaven, legend, motley, portal, recipe, 
scrape, simple, strain, weaken, breaker, congeal, dis- 
turb, foreign, hoggery, meaning, onerate, provoke, salient, 
station, trample, abstract, bulletin, covenant, eugenics, 
friskful, luminous, opulence, planchet, reformer, thorough, 
watering, belonging, displayed, indention, mercenary, re- 
develop, senescent, uncharged, whichever, centennial, 
constitute, exaltation, invocative, personable, strawberry, 
concentrate, imaginative, mathematics, selfishness, col- 
lectivity, marriageable, agriculturist, quarantinable, 
relinquishment. 


Art, dry, ice, mix, run, top, back, bond, chip, 
crib, ever, fire, gilt, hack, hunt, lace, main, more, pelt, 
sand, tang, turn, wine, amuse, blind, cat~h, count, dress, 
fancy, freak, gross, inlet, muddy, peace, razor, saint, 
smell, stock, swoop, twine, white, barrel, buckle, cotton, 
engine, flimsy, helmet, lesser, ocular, potato, relate, season, 
single, supply, weight, captain, contour, earnest, fowling, 
inflate, measure, palaver, raising, seizing, sulphur, trestle, 
adhesive, buttress, dominate, exchange, governor, mani- 
fest, osculate, pleasure, revising, traverse, westward, 
capitally, extremism, indicated, monoplane, repertory, 
stimulate, unlocated, accidental, citizenize, contribute, ex- 
periness, locomotive, prevailing, symmetrize, consolatory, 
incremental, penetrative, superintend, conterminous, 
naturalistic, artificiality, re-examination, sentimentalism. 

LIST IV. 

Bee, elk, key, new, saw, war, base, book, clue, 
down, fall, flat, girt, hand, iron, lime, make, move, plug, 
shop, tear, tusk, wire, apple, blood, chain, craft, drawn, 
field, frost, guard, jelly, ocean, pitch, remit, scale, speak, 
stone, thick, under, widen, bearer, canine, create, eraser, 
garret, hollow, little, office, prince, retain, settle; sluic>, 
swerve, withal, chicken, counter, emperor, freight, jour- 
nal, neglect, passion, reserve, serpent, surface, trouble, 
affected, calendar, enabling, external, greeting, mosquito, 
outfling, positive, romantic, undulate, adverbial, carpentry, 
franchise, infatuate, promenade, rigmarole, stripling, 
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~vegetable, assignment, comparison, co-ordinate, express- 


age, mayonnaise, recompense, untraveled, consumptive. 
infuriation, photosphere, terrestrial, horsemanship,  re- 
generative, circumscribed, sculpturesque, verisimilitude. 


LIST V. 


Bow, fly, law, old, see, ache, bead, call, cold, draw, fast, 
foil, glue, hard, jack, line, mark, musk, prig, slat, test, 
vend, wood, armor, boast, chase, cross, enjoy, fixed, glean, 
guild, joint, order, point, revel, scorn, spire, strut, three, 
voice, wince, beaver, cannon, crispy, escape, gladly, hustle, 
mallet, oriole, pulley, rubric, shears, solace, trifle, yellow, 
circuit, crooked, enstamp, general, lateral, nourish, pla- 
card, resolve, signify, tabloid, unitive, aoproved, cerebral, 
entirely, farewell, incident, mountain, parallel, prelimit, 
spectral, urbanize, aggrieved, clarifier, hydraulic, in- 
heritor, purgation, sacrifice, surviving, vestibule, au- 
thorship, concoction, derogation, federative, mem- 
orandum, regularity, abnormality, disseminate, insen- 
Sitive, predominate, unprevented, inarticulate, stu- 
pendously, communicating, anthropometric, emanci- 
pationist. 


LIST VI. 


Box, gap, lay, pod, sex, alms, bird, camp, comb, 
dusk, fear, foot, goat, hawk, keep, life, mass, navy, 
raft, some, that, vice, work, aside, brawn, chime, 
crown, equip, flock, grand, hedge, knock, ought, poppy, 
river, shaft, stall, sugar, throw, watch, voung, begird, 
causal, discus, ferret, gutter, killed, middle, paddle, puzzte, 
sample, shield, spring, tubule, bicycle, commode, discard, 
excuser, gravity, leaping, obloquy, pontiff, retreat, so- 
ciety, tigress, vitiate, auditory, churlish, erosible, fetching, 
junoture, narcotic, parasite, probator, saueaker, vaga- 
bond, amphibian, clearness, impatient, intestine, quadruple, 
sauciness, ticketing, virulence, bafflement, condescend, dis- 
concert, illiterate, metropolis, repression, animalcular, 
divestiture, intrinsical, prerogative, upholsterer, inter- 
ference, subantarctic, convocational, imperturbation, 
arresponsibility. 


AMERICANIZATION IN THE ARMY 
BY DR. H. 8. CURTIS 


Probably the army life and service is proving 
today the most effective means of Americaniz- 
ing foreign young men that America has thus 
far discovered. In every division there are 
hundreds, and in some thousands, who do not 
know English. All of these are being taught 
to speak and write the language of their adop- 
tion. They are learning, as they never learned 
before, what America stands for and her un- 
selfish purposes in this great world war. 


They are having things done for them and 
receiving from the community such favors as 
no other soldiers have ever received. They 
are gaining a loyalty to the uniform and_ the 
flag. Through fighting for it they are learning 
to love it and the country for which it stands. 

Many of these young men came to this coun- 
try five or ten years ago from Italy or Servia 
or Russia. At the beginning of the war they 
were still foreigners, living in little communities 
of their own and speaking their native lan- 
guages. Most of them will come back from the 
war speaking and reading English and __ thor- 
oughly American in sentiment. 
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THE TRUTH IS BAD ENOUGH 
[Editorial in Boston Herald.] 


On August 26 the Boston Herald printed on the front 
page, as a New York dispatch, the statement that Dr. H. 
P. Howard, described as a member of the St. Louis 
Chamber of Commerce, had just returned from the front, 
where he had witnessed a number of shocking atrocities. 
He described the case of Sergeant A. B. Cole of East 
Liverpool, O., whose body, spiked hand and foot to the 
door of a shattered building, had been discovered after a 
battle by his brother, A. C. Cole, a private of the same 
company. 

We have seen a letter from the postmaster of East 
Liverpool, O., stating that no soldier named Cole has gore 
from that city; that a thorough investigation has been 
made of the case, and the people there say, “Nothing to 
it.” We are in possession of this letter through the in- 
strumentality of a Brookline woman, of no perceptible 
trace of Teutonism, who has made a specialty of running 
down these cases. This is the third, and she has found 
no supporting evidence in any one of them. Many people 
will think she is unpatriotic. We do not. We think the 
truth the greatest thing in the world. We believe the 
truth about Germany bad enough without having its force 
weakened by an admixture of lies. 

Some time ago the Washington Post printed an inter- 
view with somebody to the effect that the Germans were 
cutting off the ears of their American prisoners. The ad- 
ministration authorities promptly issued a denial. Tie 
subject came up in the United States Senate, and there 
were men there who deliberately argued that, even if the 
story were not true, it was a good thing to print it, to 
stimulate hate of the Germans, and an unpatriotic act on 
the part of the Washington Post to make the correction. 
From such philosophy we wish to express our most em- 
phatic dissent. Accordingly, when the Brookline reader 
brought in the letter from the postmaster of East Liver- 
pool, O., we lost no time in promising her to give it ade- 
quate publicity. 


TEACH WAR LESSONS IN THE SCHOOLS 


Germany, as we know, has for years been 
systematically teaching her children falsehoods 
about herself and about other nations. 

It is time for America to teach her children 
the truth, and at least equally with all else, the 
truth about the war. 

The educational authorities of the various 
states should get together 
done so long ago 


they should have 
and prepare a syllabus for 
general use, containing a course of instruction 
concerning the war suited to each grade, and 
the use of it should be made as compulsory in 
all schools as is the teaching of arithmetic. 

Now it may be that all these things are to 
be left to the discretion of the teachers. If 
so, that is a great mistake, for there will thus 
be no uniformity of teaching and there will be 
countless errors made. 

it will not do to say that it is yet too early 
to teach the lessons of the war. The essential 
facts are as well established now as they ever 
can be, as indisputably as those of the Revo- 
lution or the Civil War. 

The school year has begun; but it is not too 
late to supply this supreme desideratum, this 
imperative patriotic mneed.—North American 
Review. 
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KNOCKER OR BOOSTER? 


When the Creator had made all the good 
things, it seemed there was still some dirty work 
to do, so He made the beasts, and the reptiles 
and the poisonous insects; and when He had 
finished He still had some old scraps left over 
that were too bad to put into the Rattlesnake, 
the Hyena, the Scorpion, and the Skunk; so He 
put all these together, covered it with suspicion, 
wrapped it with jealousy, marked it with a yel- 
low streak, and called it a Knocker. 

This product was so fearful to contemplate 
that He had to make something to counteract 
it, so He took a sunbeam, put into it the heart 
of a child, the brain of a man, wrapped it in 
civic pride, covered it with brotherly love, made 
it a believer in equality and justice,-a worker 
for and supporter of every good thing in the 
community, and called it a Booster; and thence- 
forth mortal man has had the privilege of 
choosing his associates.—Anon. 


TRUTH IS STRANGER THAN IICTION 


[From the New York Herald news columns.] 

Ellen Hassett, six years old, was whirling through 
‘the big sewer under West Forty-seventh street, and was 
within a block of the Hudson River when she was res- 
evued by the exceptionally brave work of Frank Knight, 
seventeen years old, an office boy. 

Ellen is the eldest of the four children of Mrs..Marga- 
ret Hassett, a widow. The child was playing with com- 
panions in front of her home when she started across 
the street. 

Her playmates heard her scream and saw the girl 
suddenly disappear into a sewer manhole, the cover 
of which probably had dropped into the sewer after 
being broken by a heavy automobile truck. They ran 
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to the opening and looked down, but all was dark. They 
could hear a rush of water far down. 

At that moment Knight came into the circle and with- 
out hesitating he started down into the black hole on 
the iron rungs set into the masonry. When he was down 
about eight feet he called to Touis Ahnett, a friend 
who had remained above, to get a lamp or a lantern, 
as he could not see anything. 

Just then the lad lost his hold and dropped down inte 
the sewer, but he was able to keep his feet despite the 
eurrent. Far away to the west he heard the faint cries 
of the missing girl, and giving no further heed to the 
darkness, he called to her:— 

“I'm coming; hold on tight!” 

Down that slippery tunnel, twelve feet under the 
street, Knight slid, managing to keep upright in the 
hole, which is five feet in diameter, getting closer and 
eloser all the time to the child’s cries. Finally, he came 
up to her and seized her dress. Then came a struggle 
to get back to the manhole. He was engaged in that 
task, holding Ellen above the stream all the time, when 
John McGovern started down the manhole, fearing that. 
both the boy and the girl had been swept to the river. 

McGovern kept calling down in the darkness to the 
boy, and when Knight was halfway back he heard and 
replied :— 

“We're all right; I got her.” 


When Frank Knight had reached the manhole he’ 


handed the child up to McGovern, who had descended 
part way on the rungs, and McGovern lifted her up te 
Miss Elizabeth Treanor, who was leaning down into the 
hole from the pavement. Her head was severely cut 
where she had fallen and she was very weak. 

As Knight reached the street level he did not seem 
to think he had done anything unusual, but said he was 
frightened when he fell into the stream and believed he 
was alone in the sewer. 

How far he had gone through the sewer to get the 
child, Knight did not know. He believed it was at least 
forty or fifty feet. 


TABLE 
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THE VANDAL OF EUROPE. By Wilhelm Muhlon, 
former director in Krupp’s. Translation and Introduc- 
tion by William L. McPherson, New York Tribune. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Price, $1.50, net. 
Evéry teacher should go to the public library at once 

and get this book and read it with sympathetic devotion. 

It is a thrilling expose of the inner workings of Ger- 

many’s pokey of world domination with a vivid picture 

of its brutalizing consequences. 

This book is a personal diary kept by Herr Miuhlon 
during the first few months of the war, when he was 
still a director in Krupp’s. The book contains many re- 
markable revelations. An entry on August 21, 1914, has 
a severely critical estimate of the role played by Prussia 
in Europe. 

On August 30 Mthlon wrote: “It is only today that 
I have at last learned to know my compatriots.” 

. A few days later: “The German press is a shameful 

iar.” 

On November 10: “I have received authentic informa- 
tion from the front that the Kaiser declared before an 
assembly of officers that Germany had enough prisoners 
and that henceforth no more prisoners must be taken 
alive.” 

The last entry is dated November 14, 1914. 
HEALTHFUL SCHOOLS, HOW TO BUILD, EQUIP 

AND MAINTAIN THEM. By May Ayres, Jesse F. 


Williams, M.D., and Thomas D. Wood, M.D. Bostoa, 
New York, Chicago: Houghton Mifflin Company. 
Cloth. 292 pp. Price, $1.50, net. 


The healthful school is now indispensable. The world 
war has aroused teachers, school officials and the public 
to the seriousness of neglecting this phase of education. 
No one in any wise responsible for health conditions can 
escape if he allow bad conditions to continue. Here is a 


book that is a masterpiece scientifically and pedagogically. 
Mrs. Burgess (May Ayres) has already written several 
books along health lines, each of which has been both 
authentic and interesting. Dr. Williams is a recognized 
authority, and Dr. Wood, as chairman of the joint com- 
mittee of the American Medical Association and the 
National Education Association, has focused his attention, 
medically and pedagogically, upon health problems for 
several years. The book deals with every phase of health 
from the standpoint of the school, especially from the 
standpoint of the perfection of the school plant. 
FORTY YEARS OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS IN 
MISSISSIPPI. With Special Reference to the Edu- 
cation of the Negro. By Stuart Grayson Noble, Ph.D. 
Published by Teachers College, Columbia University. 
It is difficult at times to determine just what is the 
attitude of the southern white people toward the educa- 
tion of the Negro. It is frequently asked: Do southern 
people believe that the Negro can and should be educated ? 
What facilities have been provided for this purpose? Is 
the trend of public sentiment toward providing more ade- 
quate means for his education? Is the Negro child being 
discriminated against in the distribution of school funds? 
Does the progress of the race in the past fifty years jus- 
tify the efforts that have been put forth to educate the 
Negro? In an effort to answer these questions Dr. Noble 
has undertaken to trace the history of public education in 
the typically southern state of Mississippi, taking pains 
at every stage in the progress of the narrative to inquire 
what southern white people have thought and done about 
the education of the Negro. He has studied closely the 
social and economic conditions of the state during the 
forty years between 1870 and 1910, and has sought the 
bearing of these conditions upon the education of both 
white and colored races. In this study, since practically 
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nothing has been done along this line in Mississippi, he 

has been forced to draw conclusions largely from data 

contained in the state records, in the government reports, 
and in a limited number of local newspapers. 

RURAL EDUCATION AND THE CONSOLIDATED 
SCHOOL. By Julius Bernhard Arp, superintendent, 
Jackson County, Minnesota. Yonkers, New York: 
World Book Company. Illustrated. Kraft paper. 200 
pp. Price, 99 cents, postpaid. 

In war modification of education the rural school is 
the first to respond to the new life and new demands. 
‘There is a speedy freedom in rural schools not possible 
in city schools. The progress in rural schools was much 
greater in the fifteen years prior to the war than in any 
other phase of school and college life. This put rural 
schools in condition to speed up with less hindrance 
from tradition. A new rural school system is already in 
the making and in successful operation in ten thousand 
tural schools in the United States. “Rural Education and 
the Consolidated School” furnishes the key to the situa- 
tion. So clearly, logically and convincingly are the fea- 
tures of the rural school and the rural community set 
forth by Mr. Arp that no one who reads the book can 
fail to understand the problem. 


THE LIBERTY COOK BOOK. By Bertha Stockoridge. 
New York: D. Appleton Company. Cloth. Price, $2. 
In an entirely new sense is there art in cooking. In 

the days gone by the only requirement of a cook was that 

she spoil not perfectly good materials. Now all this is 
changed. She has to make perfectly good food without 
good materials. A vear and a half ago one did not ex- 

‘pect good food. We were patriotically enduring what- 

ever was set before us. All this is changed. There were 

never such rich and rare combinations as are now pre- 
sented by a real cook. 

What a sciertie dischord is in mnsic the war denials 
are with the culinary artist; what rhythm is without meter 
and rhyme, delicacies are without flour and sugar. 

What our wives and daughters have learned to do in- 
stinctively some must learn from the cook book, which 
must be an entirely new creation. 

Bertha Stockbridge has had the wit to demonstrate 
with a thousand con*binations, new to earth and heaven, 
and the skill to eliminate those suggestive of the other 
place, and “The Liberty Cook Book” is her contribution to 
the consérvation of domestic felicity by putting a muffler 
on table temper and a dimmer on after-dinner disposi- 
tion. 

Housekeepers here learn that many of the old, delicious, 
but expensive dishes may be prepared in a new, less ex- 
pensive way, but in one that will keen the food just as 
delicious as in peace times. There are hundreds of recipes 
for preparing meats, fish, vegetables, soups, pre- 
serves. dried fruits, etc., and the author tells just how the 
house-wife can cut down on her wheat, meat, sugar, eggs 
and butter without in the least detracting from the taste, 
appearance or nutritive value of her meals. Sandwiches 
of many varieties are given esnecial place. One particu- 
larly desirable feature of the book will be found in the 
manner in which the recipes may be used to cover the 
needs of two persons, or they may be used to prepare a 
banquet, and the quality retain the high standard of ex- 
cellence. 


GRAMMAIRE DE CONVERSATION ET DE LEC- 
TURE. By Daniel Créhange Rosenthal, M.A., and Vic- 
tor Chankin, M.A., instructors in French in De\Wit: 
Clinton High School, New York City. New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. Cloth. Illustrated. 343 pp. 
Messrs. Rosenthal and Chankin have followed no par- 

ticular “method,” or offshoot of a method, in th:s new 

conversation and reading grammar. Their uim, as stated 
in the preface, is that the student should learn Frexah 
as easily and readily as possible. The book is so con- 

structed as to be adaptable to any system of teaching, di- 

. rect method or eclectic. The grammar material is civen 
in French, at first only as to terminology (Fuclish te:ms 
being given as well), but later in toto. Tiere is. how- 
ever, an “explication” in English in each lesson, in wheeh 
the pupil’s attention is called to noteworthy feztures >f 
grammar and syntax. The French modei pessave .i1 each 
lesson is a continuous passage of correct French prose, 
treating some topic of present interest—the class, the pu- 
pil himself, evervday life in the home and abroad. There 
are no detached French sentences excepi iu the “ones- 
tionnaires.” Grammar drill and verb drill have been 
especially emphasized, a feature which puts the work at 
once above the pitter-patter “direct-method” class, while 
the attention given to actual use of the laneuage lends it 
the advantages of the best direct method texts. The 
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“tolerances” approved by the minister of publ'r i--truc-. 
tion are accepted in general, but the hyphen is retained 
in verb forms.. There are forty-six lessons, an appendix 
of French phrases for setting-up exercises, French 
proverbs, a thorough-going treatment of the verb, the 
usual vocabularies and an index. A dozen illustrations 
of French scenes add to the interest. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AGRICULTURE. By Enm- 
met S. Goff and D. D. Mayne. New York: American 
Book Company. Illustrated. Price, 96 cents. 

The fundamental principles of farming are here dealt 
with in a simple way made of especial interest for boys 
and girls. The book serves as a safe guide to the teacher, 
and to the pupils it is an inspiration to experiment, to 
inquire of practical farmers and to read and study further. 
Treatment of live stock, an appendix of insecticides and 
foods and information concerning all garden and common 
farming growths are all included with diagrams and 
colored plates. 


THE LITTLE HOUSE IN THE WOOD ss. By Clara 
Whitehill Hunt. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 
Illustrated in color. Price, $1.35. 

The “little house” was on the Maine coast, and this 
story tells of the good times a little girl had there one 
summer. The delights that come from sailing, pic- 
nicking, bathing and all the other good times of sum- 
mer life at the shore with little friends make jolly 
reading for our little ones. 

MOTHER WEST WIND “WHERE” STOKIrS. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. Illustrated in color by Harrison 
Cody. Boston: Little, Brown & Company. Price, $1. 
“Where” does Grandfather Frog get his big mouth, 

.Mr. Quack his web feet and where do all the other ftinny 

things come from? Here are the stories of all these 

little animals where they speak, dress and keep house 
in their own fashion, and told and pictured in the most 

-charming manner for little ones from four to twelve 

_years. 

EXERCISES FOR “METHODS OF TEACHING IN 
HIGH SCHOOLS.” By Samuel Chester Parker. Bos- 
ton: Ginn & Co. Illustrated. P rice, $1.20. 

The author, professor of Educational Methods in Chi- 
cage University, gives as a sub-title a “problem solving 
method in a social science.” These exercises give material 
for applying such a method to an earlier volume of the 
author, “Methods of Teaching in High Schools.” Two 
types of chapters are contained in this book, chapters of 
ex@fcises and of directions for teaching the course. A 
system of numbering gives convenience in correlating the 
former with the corresponding chapters in “Methods of 
Teaching.” The exercises are planned to give students 
practice in interpreting the discussions in the textbook 
and in applying these to hae — problems of teaching. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


“Conversations Militaires.” By E. E. Patton. Price, 
40c. Boston: D, C. Heath & Co. 

“A War Catechism.” By W. W. Earnest. Price. 10c. 
Champaign, Ill.: Published by the author. 

“The Silent Watchers.” By B. Copplestone. Price, $2, 
New York: E. P. Dutton & 

“ “Women as Sex Vendors.”” By R. B. Tobias and M. E, 
Marcy. Price, 50c. Chicago: Charles H. Kerr & Co. 

“Home and Community Hygiene.” By J. Broadhurst. 
Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. 

“Mother West Wind ‘Where’ Stories.” By T. W. Bur- 
gess. Price, Drake in War Time.” 
Hornibrook. Price, $1.35.—‘‘Five in Ford.” By M. P. W. 
Smith. Price, $1.35.—‘Indian Heroes and Great Chief- 


tains.” By A, Eastman. Price, $1.25.—“‘Rhymes and 
Tales for C hildren.’ By E. A. Blaisdell and M., F. Biais- 
dell. Price, 55¢.— “Sniffy- -Snappy and Velvet Ra By. 
G. Dyer. Price, 60¢c.—"“Old Crow and His Friends.” 
By Kk, B. Judson. ‘Petes, $1.35. Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co. 


“Fielding’s The Tragedy of Tragedies.” Edited by J. 
T. Hillhouse. Price, $3. New Haven: Yale University 
Press. 

“The Little House in the Woods.” By c. W. Hunt. 
Price, $1.35. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 


“Source Problems in United States History.” By Me- 
Laughlin, Dodd, Jernegan and Scott. Price, $1.30. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

“A New Spelling Book.’ By G. Alexander. Price, 36c. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

“The Spirit of Democracy.” By L. P. Powell and G. W. 
Powell. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 


Uculists and ‘‘hysicians 

HAV Healthy, Strong, used Murine Kye 
many years before it W 

Bea uti ul Ey es ottered as a Domestic Bye 

Medicine. Murine is Still Be sd, by Uur Paysicians and 

uaranteed by them as a Reliable Keliet for Kyes that Need 

are. Try itin your Kyes and in Baby's Eyes—No Smarting— 

Just Bye Comfort. Buy Murine of your Druggist—accept ae 

cabstitete, and if interested write for Book ot the Eye 
MURIXE EVE REMEDY COM*ANY, Chicago ile 
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Co-ordinating Music with Other Subjects 


History and Geography 
ways. ty the lilerature 
commences where speech ends 
vhs are more traty shown im their masic 


The First Step in Pageantry 


ristios of peop’ 


Training for all children above the of eight years 
cy states, vith presertbed courses of seady; and 


in any other aft. The pastoral music of ve debaite printed courses of study t he followed. 
«f the valleye contrasts vividly with the wild leal primarily with corrective and developing 
the site, coun ciement of beauty: in rhythaie motion, streagth of line, 
the of Con veraphy in hk clucational centers fo fonger | the nature of the particular exercise itesll, 
gular dritle many beautiful exercises are develyped! 
as. 4 se ot the Cr ind the supenor rhythatie Columbia record+ 
che grates is alse made viral and real any time cin the regular <hool day, of Tor special 
4 bik ion stedying United States History iron mony such inspiring and beautiful experiences as the 
one and events which inspired the love, Withoet an exercise would fail in its effect 


the Sf Banner and the Barre 4 
He} eck Jee, Old Kentucky Heme, 
i he plantation days more 


and chythm js fundamental, All grad 
ane play serve as attractive sou 
quick decision 


wee 
relate the deers and f the 
i nations and 


respect for tly 
of tries and ah abit fae. vs 
ruestice and duty, and a spirit of under 
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records tor thie use are suggested below: 
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Grafonola the School 


Shows you how to use the great force of MUSIC to stimulate the 
intellect and to broaden the cultural values in the School and Home 


Story Telling—The unique Burgess Children’s Songs and Dances—The 
Stories, told on Columbia Records simple Songs that every child loves: 


by the author, Thornton MW. Bur- the lilting Dances of the children of 
gess, the justly famous “Bedtime 


Story Masa.” teach a kindle som- other lands; gay, gladsome music— 
pathy and love for animals. There so thoroughly enjoyable—all are 
are other. stories on Columbia possible in your classroom when 
Records available for the Kinder- you have a School Grafonola. 


garten or for the Primary Grades. 

Penmanship—The Kirby Rhythmic 
Penmanship Method has been scien- 
tifically worked out on Columbia 


History and Geography—These two 
studies should be made intensely 
interesting for the child through 


Music. National airs and Folk Records. It relieves the teacher of 
music are so intimately associated the burden of counting and permits 
with the daily life of a people. of far greater efficiency in personal 
Columbia Catalogues are replete instruction. Nothing can be more 
with the best foreign music. practical in your classroom. 


MB | Columbia School Grafonola 
with Pushmobile 


Doors fitted with lock and key. 


Seven shelves for records. 
Tr a n Reproducer, winding crank, and turn- 
table may be locked in pushmobile. 


Either Oak or Mahogany. 


These are but a few of the practical topics round Clip this coupon and mail today. 


in this book, which will help you reach out into the life - = « 
COLU) A GRAPHOPHONE C 
of School and Home in a way hitherto impossible. MBIA GRAPHOPHONE CO., | 
J Educational Department, 
This book or any other literature designated on the Woolw dg., New City 
coupon will be sent free to any teacher or principal. | (Check subject des'red ! 
Mail the coupon to us, I School Grafonola Catalog 0 
j Music Appreciation Records ' 
**Music Moods” Bulletin i 
Educational Department 1 
C bi G h h C N k — 
OlumMDia Grapnopnone LOMpany, NeW 
Grade ) 
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ESTABLISHED 1869 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


One More Reason for Using 
HOLDEN BOOK COVERS 


The Government regulation that the annual produc- 
tion of new school and college text books during the war 
shall be reduced to fifty per cent. or less of the average 
number issued annually during the five years previous to 
January 1, 1918 now makes it absolutely necessary to pro- 
tect your books so they will last longer. 


Order now to insure immediate delivery. 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATIONAL NEWS 


This department is open to contribu- 
tiens from anyone connected with 
echools or school events in any part 
ef the country. Items of more than 
fecal interest relating to any phase 
ef school work or school adminis- 
tration are acceptable as news. Con- 
tributions must be signed to secure 
insertion. 


Meetings to be Held 


OCTOBER. 


18: New Hampshire State Teachers’ 
Association. Concord. President, 
F. V. Landman, Wolfeboro. Secre- 
tary, Miss Inez Vaughan, Keene. 


81-Nov. 1: Michigan State Teachers’ 
Association. Detroit. President, 
Harvey H. Lowry, Ionia; secretary, 
John P. Everett, Kalamazoo. 

81-Nov. 1-2: Iowa State Teachers’ 
Association. Des Moines, Iowa, 
Superintendent M. G. Clark, Sioux 
City, Iowa, president; Charles F. 
Pye, Des Moines, Iowa, secretary. 


NOVEMBER, 


1-2: Michigan State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Detroit. 

6-9: Colorado Education Association. 
J. A. Sexson, president, Sterling; H. 
B. Smith, secretary, 232 Century 
building, Denver. 

6-8: Western Division at Grand 
Junction. 

7-9: Southern Division at Pueblo. 
Eastern Division at Denver. 

6-9: Minnesota Educational Associa- 
tion. St. Paul. . A, Freeman, 
Grand Rapids, Minn., president. 

7, 8 9: Kansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation meetings to be held simul- 
taneously at Topeka, Salina, 
Wichita and Pittsburg. Presi- 
dent, J. O. Hall, Hutchinson. Sec- 
retary, F. L, Pinet, Topeka. 

14-16: Joint Convention, American 
Institute of Instruction, New Eng- 
land Superintendents’ Association, 
Massachusetts Superintendents’ As- 
sociation, and Massachusetts Teach- 
ers’ Association. Boston. 

16: New England Federation of High 
School Commercial Teachers. Bos- 
ton. President, R. G. Laird. Secre- 
tary, W. C. Holden, Roxbury High 
School, Boston. 

25-27: South Dakota Educational As- 
sociation. Mitchell. A. H. Sey- 
mour, Aberdeen, secretary. 


28-29-30: Oklahoma Educational As- 
sociation, Oklahoma City. Presi- 
dent, B. F. Nihart, Oklahoma City; 
secretary, Mrs. Mary D. Couch, 
Oviahoma City. 

28-30: Texas State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation. Dallas. President, W. B. 
Bizzell, College Station, Texas. 


NEW ENGLAND STATES, 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. Postponement of the 
opening of the Institute of Tech- 
nology until Monday, October 7, 
will afford a little longer interval 
in which to organize the new S 
T. C. and S. N. T. anits and to 
put the freshly built structures 
that are to house the young men 
of the S. A. T. C. into better order. 
For the naval unit the drafting 
rooms in the department of civil 
engineering have been prepared 
and are pfactically ready. The 
barracks for the army _ students 
are ready save the steam-heating 
apparatus, which will be immedi- 
ately installed. 


SOUTH HADLEY. Mount Hol- 
yoke’s senior class this week ap- 
peared for the‘ first time in the re- 
quired academic costume. The 
president and vice-president of the 
class, Miss Louise Reynolds of 
Danville, Pa.. .and Miss Margaret 
Jay of Dansville, N. Y., led the 
long procession into Mary Lyon 
Chapel. Professor William Church- 
ill Hammond of the music depart- 
ment played the Pilgrims’ Chorus 
for the senior processional, just as 
he has played it for many years 
past to the entering seniors. 

WALTHAM. Wilham D. Parkin- 
son, who has been superintendent of 
schools for twenty vears, re- 
signed his position. Mr. Parkinson 
expects to take charge of vocational 
training work under the state board 
of education. 


MAINE. 

BRUNSWICK. Bowdoin  Col- 
lege, which opens the year with an 
enrollment close to 400, has com- 
pleted arrangements for its Stu- 
dents’ Army Training Corps. Win- 
throp. Appleton and Maine halls 
will be barracks, with only the 
necessary army furnishings. The 
men not in the S. A. T. C. will live 
in Hyde Hall—the men will eat in 
companies of fifty at the chapter 
houses, taken over for the purpose. 
The military organization is in 
charge of Lieutenant Colonel Duval 
with Lieutenant William Hardey 
Davis (formerly professor at Bow- 
doin) as personnel officer. Lieu- 


tenants Wright, Keller and Smith 
have already arrived to assist in 
the training. 

ORONO. No more applicants 
for the Students’ Army Training 
Corps at the University of Maine 
can be accepted, President Aley 
announces. The university is now 
filled to capacity. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

PITTSBURGH. E. W. Harvey 
of D. C. Heath & Co. is field secre- 
tary of the Junior Red Cross of 
Western Pennsylvania. He will act 
as an intermediary between the chap- 
ters in this part of the state and the 
divisional offices in Philadelphia. 
His duties will be largely in connec- 
tion with the schools, with refer- 
ence to the securing of junior mem- 
bers, and also to assist the Phila- 
delphia office by obtaining such in- 
formation as they may need. 

STATE COLLEGE. The Penn- 
sylvania State College has a rec- 
ord-breaking freshman attendance 
this vear. There are 1,060 new stu- 
dents enrolled in the entering 
class. In the senior class there are 
173, the juniors number 268 and 484 
sophomores registered. The 
total college enrollment is 2.046. 

With the addition of the soldiers 
sent here by the government for 
vocational training, Penn State 
will have more than 3,000 in at- 
tendance by December 1. 


The Palmer 
Method of Business Writing 
PLUS 


The Palmer Method Oranization marks 
the difference between uniformly 
successful results in teaching Pen- 
manship and_ indifferent, temporary 
results. 

Investigate a school system where the 
Palmer Method Plan has really been 
followed. You will want the same 
results in YOUR schools. <A postal 
inquiry to our nearest office 
is the first step ij e ri irecti 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


New York Boston Chicago Philadelphia 
Portland, Oregon 
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Readers 


Appleton’s Supplementary 


THE PRIMITIVE LIFE 


By F. M. CHAPMAN 
Grades 5 and 6 


3y J. S. THOMSON 
Grades 3 and 4 


By R. W. CHAMBERS 


READERS 


Write to 


35 West $2nd Street 


THE KIPLING READERS 
Elementary and Upper Grades 


4 Volumes. Grades 2, 3, 4 


THE UNCLE SAM SERIES 
4 Volumes. Grades 6, 7, 8 


THE TRAVELS OF BIRDS 
BUD AND BAMBOO 


HIDE AND SEEK IN FORESTLAND | 


For Basal and Supplementary Reading | 
THE CARROLL AND BROOKS 


Five Book Series. Eight Book Series. 


D. APPLETON AND COMPANY 
| 


SERIES 


typewriting.” 


Accuracy 


tried out. 


pupil. 


New York 


The Model Typewriting Instructor 


By Cart Lewis ALTMAIER 
Professor of Secretarial Studies, 
Drexel Institute, Philadelphia 


What is “Kinaesthetic Method’? 


It is a method based upon the psychology and phy- 
siology which underly typewriting. 


It is a method which develops and fixes the men- 
tal and muscular co-ordinations necessary in “touch 


The method and exercises of the book lead in the 
| most scientific and thorough way to 


Touch Writing 

Knowledge of Machine 
The method and exercises have been thoroughly 
The book is absolutely free from superfluous mat- 


ter and is the result of years of experience. 
The use of the book is a delight to both teacher and 


Sample copy to schools,75 cents. Price and discounts for books 
in quantity furnished on application. 


PARK PUBLISHING COMPANY 


5609 Pine Street 


The Newest Idea in Typewriting 
KINAESTHETIC METHOD 


As developed in 


Knowledge of Forms 
Style 
Speed 


Philadelphia 


SOUTHERN STATES. 


OKLAHOMA. 

State Superintendent R. H. Wil- 
son has seen the high school grad- 
uates go from 822 to 3,244 1n seven 
years. 


CENTRAL STATES. 


MICHIGAN. 

DETROIT. Le Verne Mann, assis- 
tant principal at Central High School. 
is the new principal of the Eastern 
High School. 

Textbooks and supplies are now 
sold by the board of education at 
cost plus ten per cent. at all of the 
high schools. 

Summer school enrollment __in- 
creased seventy-one per cent. over 
1917, practically all the gain being 
made in the elementary grades. 

Associate Superintendent William 
McAndrew of New York City ad- 
dressed the Detroit teachers Septem- 
ber 23. 

HIGHLAND PARK. new two- 
million-dollar high school building, 
with accommodation for 2,500 pupils, 
was formally opened September 10. 
The city has a school budget of 
$707,000. Teachers’ salaries were in- 
creased $60,000 for this year. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
FARGO. Cap E. Miller of Mil- 
waukee is now professor of farm 
management at the State College 
of Agriculture. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Superintendent C. G. Schulz 
has issued a remarkable book of 
180 pages, “School Patriotism, a 


Handbook for Teachers’ Patriotic 
League and Little Citizens’ League.” 
It is a complete volume of patri- 
otic selections in verse and prose, 
of dramatic patriotic activities, of 
cause of the war, conditions of the 
war, constitutions and by-laws of 
all children’s patriotic organiza- 
tions, a complete bibliography of 
present-day war literature, and 
every other phase of patriotic need 
and desire. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 

The State Fund provides $250 for 
each teacher. High schools receive 
about $439 each this year, and $4.22 
per pupil. 


The Likerty Loan Feeds and 
Clothes Our Soldiers 
Since the beginning of the war 
we have spent for army use $37,- 
000,000 for flour; $14,000,000 for 
sugar: $43,000,000 for bacon; $12,- 
000,000 for beans; $9,000,000 for 
canned tomatoes, and _ $3,000,000 
for rice. These are only some of 
the large items in our army’s bill 
of fare. We have spent $126,000,- 
000 for: shoes; over $500,000,000 for 
clothing, winter and summer ; 

nearly $150,000,000 for blankets. 
Our axes for the army have cost 
over $6,000,000; our rolling kitch- 
ens $47,000,000 and field ranges 
$1,500,000. The army is using 2,- 
500,000 shovels costing one dollar 
a piece. Our motor trucks to carry 
supplies and ammunition cost 
$240,000,000 and for horse-drawn 
wagons and carts we have spent 
$37,000,000. Our 279,000 horses and 
132,000 mules have cost us nearly 


$100,000,000; to feed them has cost 
over $60,000,000 and the harness for 
them nearly $30,000,000. 

These figures are large, but we 
have nearly 2,000,000 men in France 
and nearly as many in cantonments 
here, and the United States ana 
the people of the United States, 
through the Liberty Loan, are mak- 
ing these soldiers as safe and as 
comfortable, as powerful and ef- 
fective as possible. 

Every subscriber to the Liberty 
Loan has helped, and every sub- 
seriber to the Fourth Liberty Loan 
will help to win the war. 


Fourth Liberty Loan Slogans. 
Bonds Buy Food For 
Buy Liberty Bonds. 
Money Means 
Liberty Bonds. 

Bonds Build Tanks. 
Bonds. 

Bonds Build Airplanes. 
erty Bonds. 

Bonds Build Ships. 
Bonds. 

Liberty Bond or Liberty Bound, 
which will you have it? 

Buy Bonds and Back the Guns that 
Hit the Huns. 

Bonds Put the Dam in Potsdam. 

Bar Barbarism by Buying Bonds. 
_ The More Bonds the Fewer Casual- 
ties. 

Save for Your Country or Slave 
for the Hun. 

Back Your Own with the Bond 
You Own. 


Soldiers. 
Munitions. Buy 
Buy ‘Liberty 
Buy Lib- 
Buy Liberty 


Bonds Win Battles. Buy More 
Bonds. 
Dig In! Buy Bonds. Carry Onf 


Buy More Liberty Bonds. 
Put Your Dollars into Khaki? 
Buy Liberty Bonds. 
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TEACHERS’ 


AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 2-A Park Street 
New York, N. Vu 156 Fifth Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. Portland, Ore., 514 Journal Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill., 28 E. Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave- 


Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Arcade Denver, Col., 317 Masonic Temple Los Angeles, Cal, 533 Cit. Bk. Bidg. 
Send for circular and registration form free. 


THE EpbMANDS EDUCATORS’ ExcHANGE 


Founded 1897 


Manual, Service Worth Paying For, 


101 TREMONT ST., BOSTON 


Sent free 


Institute of Musical Art 


of the city of New York 


120 Claremont Avenue 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Director 


Special Course for Supervisors of 
Music in Public Schools 
THOMAS TAPPER, Principal 
Special Examinations 
October 5th and 9th 


Enrollment 
September 30th to October 10th 


Prospectus of Supervisors’ Course 
mailed on application 


When looking for a_ thoroughly 
trained, experienced teacher of Physi- 
eal Education or a promising pro- 
fession for your students, write the 
Vocational Bureau of the 


‘NEW HAVEN NORMAL SCHOOL OF 


GYMNASTICS 


1466 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn: 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

SALEM, MASS. Coeduca- 
tiona!. Prepares teachers for the 
elementary school, for the junior 
high school, and for the commer- 
cial department of the high school 
J A. PITMAN, Principal. 


S TATE NORMAL SCHOOL 

ERIDGEWATER, MASS. — 
Course for teachers in Junior Higt 
Schools. A. C. BOYDEN, Principal 


Back the Fighting Men with the 
Fighting Loan. 

The Invincible Union—Fighting 
Dollars and Fighting Men. 

Bonds Buy Bayonets. 

Buy Liberty Bonds and _ Keep 
Them. 

Send the Ammunition Over. Buy 
Liberty Bonds. 

Enlist as Our Soldiers Do. Buy 
Bonds and Keep Them. 

Safe as the United States. Buy 
Liberty Bonds. 

Buy Today. Save . Pay. 

He Buys Best Who Buys Quickly. 
Buy Your Bonds Now. 

Every Hundred-Dollar Bond Makes 
a Hun Dread More. 

Bonds Puts “U” in 
the U. 

Your rt, Should Not Be Neu- 
tral; Enlist It in the Fourth Loan. 

Wear your old clothes and buy 
Liberty Bonds. 

Liberty Bonds or German bond- 
age. 

“Come across” or the Kaiser will. 

The soldier gives; you must lend. 

Liberty Bonds or German taxes. 

Buy over here to win over there. 

It’s billions for defence or bil- 
lions for indemnity. 

For Foch and _ freedom; buy 
bonds. 

A bond slacker is the Kaiser’s 
backer. 

A man who won't lend is the 
Katser’s friend. 

The more bonds you buy the 
fewer boys will die. 

Let all get on the bond wagon. 

Be one of the millions to lend 
the billions. 

Dig up the coin and bury the Hun. 

Buy bonds before it’s verboten. 

Idle dollars are pro-German. 

Put the “pay” into patriotism. 

Bonds speak louder than words. 

If vou can’t fight, vour money can. 

Freemen buy bonds; slaves wear 
them. 


BROOKLINE 


FOR SALE 


The Best Readers for the middle grades 


ARLO CLEMATIS 


Terms Reasonable 
| Orders in any quantity delivered promptly 


Apply by letter or in person to 


THE RIVERSIDE 


PRESS 
MASSACHUSETTS 
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The Liberty Loan Posters. 


Ten million posters and display 
cards in eleven designs will be used 
by the Treasury Department in the 
Fourth Liberty Loan campaign. All 
of the designs were donated by dis- 
tinguished American artists. 

The brutality and atrocity with 
which the Germans wage war are 
vividly portrayed in most of the post- 
ers, and the duty and vital impor- 
tance of protecting our country and 
our women and children from such 
an enemy, and of rescuing the world 
and humanity from its curse are em- 
phasized with all the appeal of art. 

One of the posters, by Strothmann, 
is the menacing face of a German 
soldier with a bloody bayonet; the 
ruins of a cathedral and the smoke 
of wanton conflagration appear in 
the picture. A poster, by Norton, 
shows a pair of bloody German mili- 
tary boots with the injunction: “Keep 
These Off of the United States.” 
There is a strong appeal in the pic- 
ture, by Everett, of a mother, with 
an infant at her breast and another 
child clinging to her skirts, with one 
arm stretched out in agonizing ap- 
peal; the legend is “Must Children 
Die and Mothers Plead in Vain?” 

The Statue of Liberty crumbling 
under German shell fire and New 
York City in flames is pictured, by 
Pennell, with the legend, “That Lib- 
erty Shall Not Perish From the 
Earth.” “Hun or Home?” the 
caption of a picture, by Raleigh, 
representing a German soldier in- 
vading a home while a little girl with 
a baby in her arms gazes in mortal 
fear and apprehension. 

The bloody imprint of a hand, 
“The Hun—His Mark,” makes a 
striking poster, by St. John, with the 
exhortation, “Blot It Out With Lib- 
erty Bonds.” “Remember Belgium” 
appears in a poster by Young above 
a silhouette of a German soldier 
dragging away a terrified Belgian 
girl; the background, is vivid fire and 
ruin. 

A new note is struck in the poster, 
by Williams, “For Victory” — the 
figure of Victory bearing a sword in 
one hand and the American shield in 
the other leading our troops; the 
American eagle and flag appear in 
the picture. “Come On” is the cap- 
tion of a picture, by Whitehead, of 
a determined American soldier with 
prepared bayonet standing over a 
body of a dead German. Victory 
figures again in the beautiful female 
figure standing out against the 
American flag and pointing out to 
sea; she towers above a gun crew in 
action upon an American battleship 
when a gun is being actually served. 
This picture, which is by Howard 
Chandler Christy, is declared by ex- 
perts to be technically accurate even 
to the marking of the shell which 


shows it to be an actual service shell 
for sinking submarines and not a 
target shell 

The eleventh design is an en- 


larged picture of the Fourth Liberty 
Loan Button. 


Exhortations to buy bonds and 
support the Fourth Liberty Loan are 
carried on all the posters. 


It is estimated that, as a soldier, 
aman _ uses thirteen times more 


wool than he did as a civilian. The 
soldiers must have wool and the 
civilians should do everything they 
can to supply them with this neces- 
sity. 
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The Week in Review 


Continued from page 325. 


ber of ships, but totalling only 
about two-thirds as much tonnage. 
These enormous additions — to 
American tonnage are not only of 
great importance in helping to 
solve the problem of the transport 
of men and supplies across the sea; 
but they will contribute a great 
deal to American commerce in the 
davs after the war. 


THE RUSSIAN TERRORISM. 


The terrorism now raging in 
Russia under’ Bolshevik rule, and 
which is attended by general mur- 
der and looting, and almost daily 
“mass executions” of men and 
women arrested without provoca- 
tion other than that of being a lit- 
tle more prosperous than the per- 
petrators of these atrocities, has 
called from the President an earn- 
est appeal to foreign Powers to do 
everything possible to check the 
bloodshed. But it is not. clear 
what can be done, so long as the 
cutthroats and anarchists at pres- 
ent in control remain in power. 
Lenine, Trotzky and their gang are 
in the pay of Germany, and are 
apt pupils in German “frightful- 
ness.” Not until the real Russia 
wakes up, and with such aid as the 
civilized Powers may be able _ to 
render, rids itself of these blood- 
thirsty elements, can the tragedies 
which rival those of the French 
Revolution be brought to an end. 

STARVING HOLLAND. 


While Switzerland, Norway, 
Sweden, Denmark and Spain have 
entered into commercial agree- 
ments with the United States for 
the delivery of American cereals 
and other supplies, under condi- 
tions forbidding their transfer to 
the Central Powers, Holland still 
stands aloof and is_ suffering ac- 
cordingly. The fault does not lie 
with the United States, but with 
Germany, which absolutely refuses 
to forego the opportunity of tor- 
pedoing Dutch vessels engaged in 
carrying the needed supplies to the 
Dutch people. The American gov- 
ernment is perfectly willing to as- 
sist in the rationing of Holland 
from American resources, but it 
cannot afford to do so if the sup- 
plies thus sent are to be trans- 
shipped to Germany. So, more 
than 400,000 tons of Dutch shipping 
are lying idle, and immense sup- 
plies of cereals are rotting at the 
perts to which they have’ been 
sent, because Germany would 
rather starve Holland than fail to 
have her own way. 


Entente and Teutonic 
Resources. 

The Entente Allies—excluding 
Russia and including only those 
British dominions which are self- 
governing and only the United 
States proper—have 11,000,000 
square miles of territory, 303,000,000 
people, and $495,000,000,000 of na- 
tional wealth. 

The Central Powers have 1,250,- 
000 square miles of territory, 147,- 
000,000 people. and $134,000,000,000 
of national wealth. 

The entente owe an aggregate 
debt of $69,000,000,000, which is 
about fourteen per cent. of their 
total assets. The Central Powers 
owe $37,000,000,000, or twenty-eight 
per cent. of their national wealth. 


September 23, 1918. 


ONE CANDIDATE WORK 


Night letter from Geneva, Ohio, received September 13, 1918: 
Cc, W. Bardeen Teachers Agency, Syracuse, N. Y.: 

Andover superintendency open, fine community school, employs ten 
teachers, first grade high school, eighty-five pupils, school in good condition, 
progressive board, salary fifteen hundred or a little more for a good man, 
school opens Monday, wire recommendations immediately. 

H. D. CLARKE, County Superintendent. 

Telegram to Geneva, Ohio, September 14: 

Sophrin applies, record mailed yesterday, good man. 

Letter from Geneva, Ohio, September 18: 

Dear Mr. Bardeen: 
The Andover Board on my recommendation elected Mr. Sophrin, and he 


is on the job. I trust he will prove satisfactory in every way, and_ thank 
you for sending him to us. H. D. CLARKE, 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN TEACHERS AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Manager 
313-321 East Washington Street, Syracuse, New York 


The Albert Teachers’ Agency ™*dnic.co"™* 


NEW YORK—437 FIFTH AVENUB “Teachi as a Business,” with chapters 
DENVER—SYMES BUILDING on War, Salaries, etc., sent free. 
SPOKANE—PEYTON BUILDING third year. One fee registers in all, 


ThtPratt Teachers’ Agency 7° fitth Avenue 


New York 
Becommendés teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM.0O. PRATT, Mgr. 


MERICAN ::: ’ introduces to. Colleges, 

and FOREIGN TEACHERS AGENCY Schools and Families 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors an@ 

Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools 
to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


5 recommends teachert and has filled bun- 
dreds of grade positions (up te 
$5,000) with excellent teachers. Estab— 
lished 1889 No charge to employers, 
none for registration. 


if you need a 
teacher forany desirable place or know 
where a teacher may be wanted, address H. 8. Kellogg, 31 Union Square, New York. 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © 


SCHERMERHOR 


Established 1855 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY A superior agency for 


superior people. We 

366 FIFTH AVENUE 
Between 34th and 35th Streets register only reliable 
New York City candidates. Services 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. free to school officials, 


THE CORLEW TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


RUFUS E. CORLEW, Proprietor 
GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
(Formerly with the Bridge Teachers’ Agency) 


WALKER BUILDING, ROOM 906 
120 Boylston Street, Boston 


Telephone 
Beach 6606 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc, 


Suppiies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers, Assists Teachers 
in Obtaining Positions. Send for Bulletin. 


HARLAN P, FRENCH, Pres, and Treas, W. W. ANDREWS, Sec'y 
81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y. 


We have unequaled facilities for placing 


Wi NSHIP teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ Beacon st. 
AGENCY 


Boston, Mass. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, 


Long Distance Telephone. Manager. 
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_. America’s Slogan: Freedom, For All, Forever! 
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High School Cadets Drilling to the Music of the Victrola, Santa Barbara, Cal. 


Now is the time for all American children to hear and learn to sing the stirring patriotic 
songs of our country,—the music which is inspiring the boys of Uncle Sam’s Army and Navy, 
who are helping to win the war. 

Now, if never before, our boys and girls should know the good old folk melodies of 
America, and the wholesome, hearty country dances of our pioneer forefathers. 


tions, in her new book on ‘‘ American Country Dances’’ (Published by G. Schirmer) , 
have ‘been recorded by the Victor Company under her direction. 


The Victrola and Victor Records @ 


| .. are the best means by which these old American country dances may be brought into 


| ! Many old American Country Dances, recently revived by Elizabeth Burchenal and featured, with full direc- 


_. your school and community festivals. They are sifnple, tuneful, charming, easily 
taught, and have a truly American flavor. 
Ask to hear the following records played by the Victor Military Band, at your 


dealer’s: 
Green Mountain Volunteers saw Traveler 
18491 te the Plow 18331 { Soldier’s Joy 
a of the Lake 17160 Pop Goes the 
Old Zip Coon Weasel 


iia Any Victor dealer will gladly play the above for you, 

mtg and supply you with a copy of ‘‘A New Graded 

* List’’ and the Victor Catalog of Records, For 
further information, write to the 


Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Co. Victrola XXV, $85 
Camden, N. J. 


To insure Victor quality, always look for the famous 


irresponsible people. 


@rademark, “His Master's Voice,"" It is on all pro- 
ducts of the Victor Talking Machine Company. 


When the Victrola is not in use, the horn 
“~ can be placed under the instrument safe / 
and secure from danger, and the cabinet 
can be locked to protect it from 
dust and promiscuous use by 
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